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The Issue Made for 1904. 


HERE IS no longer any doubt as to the predominant 

issue in 1904 It is to be tariff reform, and the lowa 
Republicans have made it. Whether they have also made 
a fatal mistake remains to be proved. That level-headed, 
self-poised, observant leader President McKinley, saw 
the situation clearly when he said, at Buffalo, in the last 
and most significant speech he ever made, that “ the period 
of exclusiveness is past That brainy statesman, James 
G. Blaine, saw it still earlier than his contemporaneous 
party leaders, when he made his memorable and emphatic 
demand for the broadening of American markets as a part 
of the protective policy, and when he insisted that reci 
pros ity was consistent with protection, because the funda- 
mental purpose of the former, as of the latter, was to ex- 
tend American trade, to keep American factories busy 
and American workingmen employed at good wages 

The emphatic pronouncement, emphatic though hes- 
itant, of the Iowa State Republican Convention lands the 
Republican party of the middle West, at least, squarely 
on its feet in this matter. It is for reciprocity and pro- 
tection, but it is willing to sacrifice the latter, in a measure, 
to the former, and support tariff reform. The precise 
language of the platform should be borne in mind: “We 
favor any modification of the tariff schedules that may be 
required to prevent their affording shelter to monopoly.” 
This may not be elegant, but it is eloquent of purpose, for 
the words “any modification” are all-embracing. This is 
the platform of lowa, the home of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. It is fair to infer that Secretary Shaw had a 
good deal to do with its formulation and thet it voices the 
conclusion —up to date—of the Roosevelt administration. 

rhe lowa platform signalizes a decisive change in the 
views of the Republican party leaders. Last January, 
when Mr. Babcock, chairman of the Republican Congres- 
sional Committee, introduced his bill for a reduction of 
certain iron and steel duties, because he believed they 
favored a formidable and unpopular trust, he created a 
marked sensation, and with much difficulty was persuaded 
to abandon his purpose. Yet he simply foreshadowed 
the policy of the Republicans of lowa as now proclaimed. 
He started the blaze and ran, in affright, from the fire, 
but the ashes have been rekindled in Lowa. 

[he Republican party is for tariff revision! What this 
means in Iowa is explained by the statement of Congress- 
man W. I. Smith, in taking the temporary chairmanship 
of the Iowa State Convention, when he said that the 
Republican party would fearlessly use every means 1n its 
power to reach the great evil of the trusts, “and where 
modifications of the tariff will be useful to that end, 
without serious injury to the laborers of this country, 
will not hesitate to resort thereto.’’ He said further: 
“The Republican party is wedded to the general principles 
of a protective tariff, but not to any specific schedule.” 
In other words, it believes in the theory of protection, 
but not altogether in maintaining the tariff schedules 
which that theory has produced. It is a theory and not 
a condition that now confronts us. 

The Republican party in Iowa is for tariff revision! 
The Democratic party is for tariff reform. How shall 
we differentiate? Who shall say how much of a revision 
of the tariff is required? What protected industry is 
willing to surrender a part or all of its protection? What 
American industry, built up and maintained by pro- 
tection, can continue to thrive if the tariff is reduced or 
removed? How far shall we go in this matter? Senator 
Cullom, of Illinois, who also sees the new light and says 
that Cuban reciprocity and tariff revision are the two 
foremost questions in the minds of the voters of his State, 
indorses the declaration of the Iowa Republicans and 
says: “It is the way the Republicans of my State feel, 
and I am convinced that the sooner we take this matter 
up and dispose of it, the better it will be for the country 
and the party. The Democrats are free-traders, tariff 
smashers, regardless of the struggling interests that should 
be protected, and of others that are not yet sufficiently 
well established to get along well without some attention 
from the government. but we Republicans are not wedded 
to any schedule.” This is illogical and unfair. 
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Senator Cullom speaks of “this tremendous task” 
which awaits the action of Congress The adjective is 
ibundantly justified, for an exciting tariff discussion in 
Congress a few months hence will do more to disturb 
prosperous business conditions than almost anything else 
could do at this juncture It will be the worst possibl 
thing for the party in power to have, as the result of this 
disturbances a paralys ; of industrial activity It was 


our closed factories that gave a keen edge to the den and 


for protection in 1SO6 It would be a strange evolution 


of fate if a Democratic outery for tanfl reform in 1904 
should be coupled th a promise that it meant renewed 
industrial act ty and higher wages, and if that promise 
should catch the fugitive voting masses The demand 
for protection was made when times were hard and dinner 
pails were empty We have had since 1896, thanks to a 
protective tarifl abundant prosperity and dinner pails 
filled to overflowing. but the masses, like some of the 
leaders, are forgetful, and in this day of prosperity 
remember no longer the hardships of adversity With 
prosperity they have become independent self-assertive 
easily stirred to wrath, and too often revolutionary in 
spirit, 


President McKinley, who was as able a politician as 
this country has ever produced, saw the storm clouds 
gathering over his party, springing trom the new question 
of the trusts. His counter-irritant was reciprocity, to 
open the doors for an expansion of our trade abroad, to 
keep our factories busy and our labor emploved at re 
munerative wages Under such conditions the new trust 
issue could not be made a factor in the presidential can 
paign He saw the difficulties of the situation. for he 
realized what it meant to undertake to reduce tariff 
duties in any direction But he realized also that. as 
the greatest living exponent of protection, his leadership 
would continue to be accepted by the friends of that policy, 
and that no one would dare to accuse him of betraying 
a cause that had been nearest his heart and that had won 
for him the lasting gratitude of the working masses and 
in the end the Presidency of the nation His plans, re- 
vealed in the sacred confidences of a profound friendship, 
were made known to Senator Hanna and to Charles A 
Moore, the president of the American Protective Tariff 
League. If either would unseal the lips of the dead, we 
believe he would have to confess that President McKinley 
was for protection first, and next for reciprocity. 

The Republican party cannot be a tariff-reform party 
in view of the history of the past, any more than it can 
be for State rights or for free silver, but the Towa conven- 
tion has raised the issue, and it will stand. How success 
fully it will be met depends upon the sagacity as well as 
the audacity of Republican statesmen. The people had 
sublime faith in William McKinley. The party would 
have followed him for reciprocity as it did for protection, 
and he would have made the former the corollary and 
sequence of the latter. But, fortunately, or unfortunately, 
reciprocity is not made the naked issue by Iowa Repub- 
licans. A revision of the tariff to kill off the trusts, is 
their demand. ‘This is a new issue, not the one that Presi- 
dent McKinley created, but one far more troublesome 
Whether it was necessary or not may be questioned, but 
that it complicates the situation is beyond doubt. The 
administration seems to have no fear, but thoughtful 
Republicans dread the approaching session of Congress 
and are scanning the political horizon in vain in search of 
a new Moses. 

Wanted: a leader! 


No Pensions in Politics. 
HE ANNOUNCEMENT appears in the public press 


that Private Dalzell and some others are planning 
the formation of a political association which shall include 
all who were soldiers in any of our wars, and which shall 
strive to control in all parts of the country the nomina- 
tion and election of legislators, using its power in all cases to 
secure the election of men who will promote legislation for 
the benefit of those who have been in the army. A more 
mischievous and utterly superfluous organization than that 
here proposed could hardly be conceived, and we sincerely 
hope, for the good name of the men whom it is designed 
to include within its membership, that it will not be called 
into being. An organization existing for the purpose 
stated would be simply a huge blackmailing scheme, a 
renewal and a perpetuation of the spoils system at its 
worst, with the result, if successful in its avowed aims, 
of putting into legislative office a set of mercenaries and 
corruptionists of whom our legislative assemblies, at the 
best, have now far too many. No honest, high-minded 
and truly fit man would accept a nomination from a body 
avowing such principles. 

Our existing pension laws are liberal and expansive 
enough to provide adequate recompense for all who have 
suffered in person or in purse by reason of war, and any 
further generosity in that direction, for the present at 
least, is utterly uncalled for. Our present enormous and 
ever-increasing outlay for pensions for military service 
and the persistent clamor for larger outlays of the same 
sort coming from certain elements, together with the 
vindictive assaults upon every public man who dares to 
lift voice or hand against such extravagances—all these 
things have gone far to create a widespread feeling that 
the pension business is degenerating into a proceeding 
which completely subverts the old ideas of self-sacrifice 
and patriotic devotion in the country’s service, and gives 
them a hollow and farcical sound. If this new scheme, as 
announced, for securing further benefits for war service 
is carried out it will confirm this impression and make 
it an absolute certainty. If the men whose interests it 
is designed to promote know when they are well off, they 
will promptly repudiate the proposition. 
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The Plain Truth. 


it HARDLY needed the positive denial of Vice-Governor 

Wright, together with the confirniation to the same 
point vouchsafed by Archbishop Ireland, that progressive 
Roman Catholic leader, to set at rest the silly and mis- 
chievous story that the teachers employed by our govern- 
ment in the Philippines are nearly all “ Protestant bigots” 
who give up a part of the time to proselyting work No 
intelligent American citizen of any faith would believe 
a tale so obviously absurd 


lo suppose that the American 
officials in the Phil ppines would ever tolerate such pro 

ceedings much less encourage then is to suppe se 
that they have left their con non sense together with 
their Americanism, behind them, a supposition more in 

credible even than the charges of gross inhumanity thrown 
up against ‘the army ‘lhe facts show that the native 
teachers are Roman Catholics, almost without exce ption 

that on the administrative staff of the public school 
system Roman Catholics are found, and finally that 
nobody in the Philippines sees any indications of a prose- 
lyting spirit governing the instructions brought over from 
the United States. Our government has enough diffi- 
culties before it in the Philippines without stirring up the 
fires of religious prejudice and anin osity, and none is 
more sensible of that fact than our officials at Washington. 


: 


O' R BELIEF in the goodness and unselfish feeling of 

our fellow-men in general is so steadfast and strong 
that we cannot believe that there are many. fortunate 
and happy enough to find relief from the sweltering heats 
of summer in the mountains or by the seaside. who are 
not moved at times to extend some small share of their 
comforts and delights to the vast numbers of people, no 
less worthy than themselves, whom sickness, poverty, 
or other circumstances has compelled to remain within 
the hot and stifling confines of city tenements and blister- 
ing streets. For all thus moved we know of no better 
medium to put their philanthropic desires into immediate 
and practical effect, no investment of kindness that will 
reach and help a larger number of deserving persons in 
a better way, than the Fresh Air Fund conducted by the 
New York Tribune. This fund has now been in opera- 
tion for many years, and by means of it tens of thousands 
of poor children have been given a season of happy, 
healthful living away from the heat and squalor of the 
town, and to hundreds it has brought opportunities which 
have changed for the better the whole course of their 
lives. The fund is administered on a responsible, busi- 
ness-like, and economical basis, and all who give to it may 
be certain that every penny of their money is expended 
in a way to do the most good to the largest possible 
number. 


HE TIME is still far distant, we suppose, when the 
process of evolution will carry man so far away from 

the petty vanities and the love of gewgaws and idle frip- 
pery which possessed his savage ancestry that he will care 
no longer to convert his noble breast into a spacious sign- 
board whereon to hang cabalistic medals, badges, and 
various other insignia testifying to the brave deeds he 
has performed or to the illustrious orders of which he is 
an honored member. It would be indeed a needless cru- 
elty that would deprive a man of the privilege of calling 
himself the worshipful high-muckey-muck of the ju- 
jims if by so doing he can add anything to the joy of ex- 
istence. It is for this reason that we fail to agree with 
some of our contemporaries who are disposed to criticise 
somewhat severely both the giver and the recipients of 
the three hundred decorations which the German Em- 
peror is about to distribute among Americans who enter- 
tained Prince Henry during his visit here. As there is 
no likelihood that the acceptance of these little gifts from 
the Emperor will infect any American citizen with the 
virus of monarchism, what serious objection can there be 
to it? Since the prince was entertained while here by 
many thousands of our citizens, the only point over which 
we are exercised is as to the selective process by which 
the lucky three hundred have been singled out for the 
Emperor’s favor. Did he draw the names blindfold from 


a box? 
a 


[% THE same proportion that a street brawl figures 

more largely in public print than a Hague peace con- 
ference, so a threatened labor trouble settled by arbitra- 
tion makes less “news” than a strike an«ng a band of 
bootblacks. It is for this reason that comparatively 
little space has been given to the fact that a long and 
disastrous teamsters’ strike in Chicago has been ended 
by arbitration, and that a similar difficulty among the 
street-car men of Richmond, Virginia, has been averted 
by the same means. Neither has public attention been 
called in any considerable degree t the much greater 
and far more significant and momentous fact that on 
September Ist the arbitration tribunal organized by The 
Hague peace conference will hold its first formal session 
at Brussels to adjudicate the dispute referred to it by 
the governments of the United States and Mexico over 
what is known as the Pius Fund Claims. ‘he two men 
selected as arbitrators in this particular case for the 
United States are Sir Edward Fry, formerly chief justice 
of the Court of Appeals of England, but now retired 
from the Bench, and F. de Martens of Russia, the well- 
known international law writer; Mexico named Pagans 
Guainas Cheill, a judge of the Court of Cassation of Italy, 
and Savornin Lohman, a judge of the highest court in 
Holland. These four men will name a fitth to complete 
the number constituting the tribunal. The assembling 
of this court may be well and justly regarded as one of 
the greatest and most epoch-making events in modern 
history, the turning over of a leal the annals of 
our race. 
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LTHOUGH THAT most stalwart of British im perial- 
ists, the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, Secretary 


of State for the colonies, who 





has been charged with foment 
ing the war with the Boers 
now happily ended, never 
went into battle, he should 
now have a realizing sense of 
what it means to be severely 
wounded The other day 

while Mr. Chamberlain was 
riding in a cab in London, the 
horse slipped, the speed of the 
conveyance was suddenly 
checked, and the statesman 
was thrown forward violently 

his head striking and shatter- 
ing the glass tront of the vehi 

cle. The contact with the 
broken crystal was equal to 








a blow from a ragged sabre 
A bad crescent-shaped cut 
HON. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, three inches long and 


Severely wounded in a cab 
accident, 








pene 
trating to and bruising the 
bone, was inflicted on the Sec 
retary’s forehead; there was a slighter wound under the 
left eye, and he bied as profusely as an injured soldier 
on the gory field. Mr. Chamberlain, however, showed 
all a soldier’s nerve and made light of the injuries which 
caused his detention for several days in the hospital to 
which he was at once taken rhe accident has had no 
lasting bad effects and so this interesting character, the 
most American-like of all English public men and the 
husband of an American woman, will probably continue 
to enliven the politics and the statesmanship of the em- 
pire, in his usual vigorous fashion, for many a long day. 
_ 
NE OF the oldest and most distinguished of the grad- 
uates of West Point Military Academy present at 
that institution’s centennial 








celebration was General Simon 
Bolivar Buckner, of Ken- 
tucky. General Buckner is 
seventy-nine years old, having 
been born in Hart County, 
Kentucky, April Ist, 1823. 
He was graduated at West 
Point in 1844 and served with 
distinction in the Mexican War, 
being twice promoted, first to 
first lieutenant and then to 
captain. At the breaking out 
of the Civil War he was com- 
mander-in-chief of the Ken- 
tucky militia. Resigning he 
then tendered his services to 





the Confederate government 
and was appointed a brigadiecr- 
general. He was in all of the 
GEN. SIMON B. BUCKNER, prominent battles fought in 
One of West Point’s oldest and Kentucky, Tennessee, and the 
most famous graduates. 7? . 
South. At Chickamauga, mil- 
itary crities say, “he was second only to Longstreet.” 
He was captured at Fort Donelson, and being exchanged 
a few months later was promoted to major-general. 
After Chickamauga he was made a lieutenant-general. 
He helped to arrange the terms of surrender at Appo- 
mattox, and being paroled returned to Kentucky. In 
1887 he was elected Governor of the State. At the end 
of his term he returned to his farm in Hart County, 
where he has lived ever since. He was selected by General 
Grant to be one of his pall-bearers. In 1896 he was the 
candidate for Vice-President of the sound-money De- 
mocracy. 
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OT MANY of the leading figures of the musicul and 

dramatic world have had a more romantic experience 
than has Madame Teresa 
Carrefio, the world’s most 
distinguished pianiste, 
known as “the lioness of 
tne pianoforte,” who has 
just been married in Ber- 
lin to her fourth husband. 
This gentleman is Arturo 
Tagliapietra, of this city, 
who has been Madame 
Carrefio’s manager, and 
who is a brother of her 
second husband, Giovanni 
Tagliapietra, the baritone, 
from whom she was di- 
vorced. Her first spouse 
was Emile Sauret, a fa- 
mous violinist, and her 
third Eugen D’Albert, a 
pianist, to whom she was 
wedded in this country 
some eight years ago. 
Both these marriages were 
unhappy and also ended 
in legal separations. But aside from her matrimonial 
ventures Madame Carrefio is a personage of interest. 
She is a grandniece of Simon Bolivar, the liberator of 
Venezuela, and her father was formerly minister of fi- 
nance } intev, The latter lost his wealth during 
the wa and brought his family to New York 





























MADAME TERESA CARRENO. 


The famous pianiste, who has had 
four husbands. 
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in 1862, when Teresa was only eight years old. The next 
year Teresa first appeared In public at the Academy of 
Music as a singer, and soon afterward went to Europe 
where she gained many triumphs. In 1867 she made her de 
but In opera Later she gave up singing and devoted herself 
to the plano Madame Carrefio has frequently appeared 
in the United States, and has played at 2,000 concerts 
. 

|! IS THE expected that has happened both in the res 

ignation of Lord Salisbury as Prime Minister of Eng- 
land and the selection of his nephew the Hon Arthur 
J. Balfour, to succeed him The retirement of Lord 
Salisbury has been imminent ever since the death of 
Queen Victoria, whom he served so long and faithfully 
and would have occurred then, had it not been for the 
urgent solicitation of King Edward. The close of the 
Boer war and the formal accession of the King have fur 
nished a fitting occasion for the present step. Never has 
any nation, ancient or modern, had a wiser, more sincere, 
unselfish, and faithful guide and counselor than the man 
who has just put aside the chief administrative office in 
the gift of England. A born aristocrat, and a politician, a 
statesman, and a diplomat by virtue of inherited ten 
dencies and lifelong associations, training and experience, 
Lord Salisbury stands as a foremost type of the kind of 
men fitted to determine the policies, to shape the legis- 
lation, and administer the political affairs of a government 
like that of England. With the exception of Gladstone, 
no man has been so conspicuous in public affairs in Eng- 
land during the past fifty years as Salisbury, and none 
other has wielded an influence so great He first became 
premier in 1885, and alternated with Gladstone in that 
office for several terms, according as the Conservative and 
the Liberal parties, which these men led, were in the as 
cendant. At the time of his resignation Lord Salisbury had 
served altogether fifteen years at the head of the British 
Cabinet, three more years than Gladstone. Unlike his illus- 
trious rival, the philosopher and statesman of Hawarden, 
Salisbury is not a man of winning personality, and had 
his official preferment depended on elements of personal 
popularity, he probably never would have served Eng- 
land in any capacity. He has always been cold and reti- 
cent in the extreme, with all the disdain of his Elizabethan 
ancestors for “the persons who live in small houses.”’ 
He is a plain and blunt, but powerful public speaker, never 

















HON. A. J. BALFOUR AND LORD SALISBURY, 


England’s brilliant new premier and his distinguished predecessor 


courting public favor and caring little for the opinions of 
his fellow-men. He has always hewn to the line of his 
convictions and beliefs, letting the chips fall where they 
might. He is the very soul of honor and unselfish pa- 
triotism, and no suspicion of wrong-doing has ever at- 
tached to either his public or private life. As for Salis- 
bury’s successor, Mr. Balfour, 1t will be universally con- 
ceded that no living Englishman is better fitted to as- 
sume the mantle than he, and none more worthy of it. 
Mr. Balfour is fifty-four years of age, a Scotchman by 
birth, an Englishman by education and training, and a 
scholar, a philosopher and a statesman by natural tastes 
and acquired gifts. He has been prominently identi 
fied with public affairs from his early manhood, being 
successively privy councilor, Secretary for Scotland, 
chief secretary for Ireland, leader of the House of Com 
mons, and for the past seven years first lord of the Treas- 
ury. As Irish secretary, Mr. Balfour got himself more 
cordially hated in the ever-turbulent isle than almost any 
one who has held that position for a century; so much 
so that the late Father Healy once remarked to him 
“If the people hated the devil as much as they hate you 
my occupation would be gone.’’ Nevertheless, he ad- 
ministered that office, as he has all other like trusts, with 
energy, fidelity and simpleness of purpose, and in a man- 
ner that increased public esteem tor him everywhere ex- 
cept in Lreland. 
- 
HE REV. HARLAN P. BEACH, Secretary of the 
International Y. M. C. A. Committee in the edu- 
‘ational department of the student volunteer move- 
ment, is to be the superintendent of the new mission 
which Yale Uni ersit has initiated and which, it is 
hoped and believed, will extend to other colleges _n man- 
ifod fozms Ambherst College, for instance, might ar- 
range to support not a mission nor a missionary, neces- 
sarily, but an educational institution. The movement is 
most likely to extend among those colleges that were Con- 
gregationa in origin, and have been Congregational in alli- 
ances and sympathies The movement at Yale has been 
originated and is to be conducted in North Ch na, in 
conference at home and co-operation abroad with the 
American Board of Foreign Missions, Boston. Mr. Beach 
was its missionary in Tungcho, North China, eighteen 


miles from Peking, from: 1883 -to 1891 He is a Yak 


graduate in the class of ’78. He is the author of severs 


outline text-books fer mission study classes He hold 


that the higher educational institutions are the strategic 
centres for the study of missionary lands and conditions 


He has done much to present to all students 


h college 
a comprehensive course of study on missions Ones 
in a college generation,” he says we lk pe to bring al 


these [missionary] fields before the student’s view We 
are a help to the sociological 








and anthropological depart 
ments, and to the compara 
tive study of religion; and in 
other lines we broaden the 
horizon of the student and 
quicken his spiritual life. In 
smaller institutions we are 
doing something to give the 
active interest in missions a 
broad, practical, and enlight- 


ened basis.”” The first mis- 
sionary of Yale is to be the 
tev. John L. Thurston, of 


Whitinsville, Mass., a recent 
graduate of Yale University 
and of Hartford Theological 
Seminary. rhis movement 
really originated with him 
and some of his fellow stu- 
dents in that seminary, where THE REV. HARLAN P. BEACH, 


Head of Yale’s new mis 
sionary movement 























more instruction on missions 
calling for increasing attention 
is given than in any other seminary in the world 
a 

HILE THE railroad business, as a rule, demands 

the services of capable, alert, resourceful and well- 
balanced men, it is not commonly regarded as the short 
est road leading to honors and dignities in the learned 
professions, but rather as a stepping-stone to positions of 
power and influence in the commercial or financial world 
However, to him who has the spir't in him, the ambition 
and the energy, railroad employment in any rank may 
serve excellently well as a preparatory school for any 
still higher pursuit. It all depends upon the individual 
In the case of Professor 8S. P. Brooks, recently elected to 
the presidency of Baylor University, at Waco, Texas, it 
proved that the humble po 
sition of a railroad section 
hand, held by him some 
twenty years ago, ws s fh 








cient vantage ground for a 
start on the upward career 
that has terminated for the 
present in the executive chair 
of a great and successful 
educational institution. Early 
in the ‘eighties young Brooks 
was a member of one of the 
section gangs employed on 
the Santa Fé Railroad. But 
he was trustworthy and dil 
gent, and abstemious in his 
habits. \ small portion ot 
his earnings was carefully laid 
aside. In the section house 
at night, and when prevented 
by the weather from work on PROFESSOR 8S. P. BROOKS, 
the road-bed, he spent his Once a peeen Saas now a 
leisure in study, and thus a atiaitaiaiaaans 
prepared himself for college. He was graduated from 
Baylor University in 1893 and from Yale in 1894, receiv- 
ing the degree of M. A. at the recent commencement of 
the latter institution Baylor University is one of the 
older schools in the South, having been chartered by 
the republic of Texas in 1845. 
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‘peat QUEEN Alexandra of England should, at a high 

function, openly administer a snub to a prominent 
peeress hardly comports with the prevalent idea of her 
graciousness and tact. Yet such an act sh¢ is accused 
of committing at the latest court. The ~dbject of the 
Queen’s displeasure was the beautiful Countess of 
Warwick, who was arrayed in a white dress with a 
rose-colored velvet train 
and who wore a Marie 
Antoinette curl down her 
neck, a combination that 
must have been extremely 
bewitching. In fact, it is 
recorded that, in her 
stately beauty, the count- 
ess outshone all the other 
ladies present, including 
the handsome daughter 
whom she _ presented. 
King Edward, who is not 
insusceptible to feminine 
good looks, was most gra- 
cious in his reception of 
the countess, but the 
Queen merely bowed to 
her in conventional fash- 
ion and then gave the 
next comer her attention. THE COUNTESS OF WARWICK, 
Later, when the King and Who was snubbed by Queen 
Queen walked through the Alexandra. 
gallery where the guests 
were in line, the King spoke to the countess, but the Queen 
did not notice her at all. The cold reception of the countess 
was in sharp contrast with the Queen’s cordial greeting 
to Mrs. George Keppel. Her Majesty’s antipathy to the 
countess is of long standing, having originated in the 
days when she was Princess of Wales. 
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PUSHING FORWARD THI 


THE GREAT WILLIAMSBURG 


What the Building of a Big Bridge Means. 


THE BUILDING of one of the world’s great bridges is 
an immense and difficult undertaking, of which most 
people have but an inadequate idea. To be a successful 


bridge-maker on a large scale requires the highest me 


chanical ingenuity and skill, the capacity to assemble and 
ind varied ag material, and the 
efficiently directing the efforts of a regiment of 


combine big reregations of 


r 


faculty of 


men. For proof of all this New Yorkers do not have to 
go far, for they find in the new East River bridge a fine 
and the latest example of the art of construction in 
this line 

The Williamsburg Bridge—for such is its official 
name—has of late been advancing toward completion 
with remarkable rapidity The first contract on the 


structure wa; let on October 28th, 1896, and actual work 
was begun soon afterward. The expectation is that the 
bridge, on which 700 men are employed, will be finished 
and usable by October Ist, 1903. It will cost about $20,- 


000,000, considerably more than the Brooklyn 


COMPLICATED STEEL-WORK TOWARD THE TERMINUS IN MANHATTAN. 
A GRAND EXAMPLE 


BRIDGE, OVER THE EAST RIVER, NOW RAPIDLY 


and it is claimed that the work was done three 


times as rapidly as any similar work has been performed 


months, 


Each eable is 18% inches in diameter and contains 7,796 
wires, each 3,000 feet long, making 17,432 miles of wire in 
These have a total strength of 98,000 tons, 
but the load they will have to sustain will not much exceed 
16.000 tons, so that there is a vast margin of safety 
10,000 tons of steel, structural will be 
used in constructing the bridge, and the approaches at 
the two ends will absorb mountains of building stone 
On the Manhattan side thirteen blocks of buildings have 
been condemned and razed to make way for the approach ; 
the people who were thus obliged to seek homes else- 
where numbering many thousands. 


the four cables 


Some and cable, 


The same thing, but 
to a lesser extent, has taken place on the Brooklyn side. 
In fact, nothing has been omitted in the way of making 
the new bridge a safe and commodious passage-way, and 
it is believed that when it is completed the congestion in 
the passenger traffic between Manhattan and Long Island 
will be materially relieved. 


COMPLETED SECTION OF THE 
OF MODERN BRIDGE-BUILDING 


APPROACHING COMPLETION 


STEEL-WORK ON THE 
SKILL. 


Photographs by R.I 


LAND SIDE OF THE MANHATTAN TOWER. 


Dunn 


A Great Oil Gusher on Fire. 


NE OF 
United States took place recently in the Jennings oil 
field, in Louisiana. A_ 1,200-barrel tank was struck by 
lightning, and both it and an adjoining tank of the same 
The derrick at the Jen- 
nings No. 2 well soon ignited from the blazing tanks, and 
at once the oil flowing from the well caught fire. The 
flames shot up seventy-five feet, while gas explosions 
them much higher, and the dense smoke 
volumes about 1,000 feet, making of the 
phenomenon a miniature Mont Pelée. 

Successful precautions were taken to save adjacent 
property. A train carrying a chemical engine and -sev- 
eral experienced oil men hurried to the scene from Beau- 
mont, Tex. It was decided to steam as the ex- 
tinguishing agent, and many boilers were sent to the spot. 
The steam from these, with sal ammoniac in quantities, was 
focused on the flames, and the latter were extinguished. 


the most spectacular oil fires ever seen in the 


size were speedily consumed. 


sometimes sent 


rose in great 


use 





Bridge, but it will be larger and more convenient 





than the latter. The bridge will be 7,264 feet 
in length between the terminals, and it will be 
118 feet wide. The main span will be 1,600 


feet long, and the height above high water for 
200 feet on each side of the centre of the main 
span will be 135 feet. The centre of the cables 
at the top of each tower will be 333 feet above 
high water, but the apex of each tower will 
probably reach up to 350 feet. The bridge 
a double-decker, with carriage-ways, 
trolley and elevated railway tracks on the first 
level, and foot-walks and bicycle-tracks on the 
second. The masonry work of the approach on 
the Manhattan side will begin at Clinton and 
Delancey streets, the Brooklyn terminus 
will be at a plaza just beyond Driggs Avenue 
and bounded on three sides by South Fourth 
Street, Havemever Street, and Broadway 

The four huge cables from which the main 
body of the bridge is to be susp>nded have al- 
ready been spun and workmen are now engaged 
in wrapping them tightly with wire 
torv to fastening on them the 





is to be 


and 


prepara- 
rings from which 








The Coal Strike Trouble. 


ONG DEFERRED though it was, the inev- 
itable riotous outbreak came in the an- 
thracite coal regions of Pennsylvania the other 
day, when a mob of enraged workmen at Shen- 
andoah attacked a deputy-sheriff who was 
escorting a non-union miner to the colliery, 
and precipitated a fight, in which hundreds of 
shots were fired, scores of persons wounded, and 
three men fatally shot. Within six hours after 
the riot national guardsmen were on the scene, 
and within twelve hours two regiments and part 
of a third, with a troop of cavalry, under com- 
mand of Brigadier-General J. P. 8. Gobin, had 
encamped in Shenandoah. Peace has been re- 
stored by the presence of the troops. Coal 
operators say the coming of the soldiers marks 
the beginning of the end of the big strike. The 
union leaders assert that the situation is in no 
wise changed, and that the workmen will win. 


A HEALTH-GIVER and a_health-preserver : 








the suspender rods will hang. To bring the 


cables to their present stage took only seven 


MINE OFFICIAL WARNS UNION PICKET OFF COAL COMPANY 


PROPERTY. 


Abbott’s, the Original Angostura Bitters. At 
druggists’. 












































NON-UNION EMPLOYES AT A SHENANDOAH MINE—ALL THAT REMAIN OF 350 WORKMEN. 
OUTBREAK OF VIOLENCE 


PENNSYLVANIA NATIONAL GUARD PITCHING CAMP AT SCENB OF DISTURBANCE. 
IN THE COAL REGIONS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN AT SHENANDOAH, PENN., TO WHICH THE GOVERNOR SENT STATE TROOPS TO PRESERVE ORDER. 
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THE GREATEST OIL-WELL FIRE ON RECORD. 
IN THE JENNINGS (LA.) OIL-FIELD, STRUCK BY LIGHTNING, SENDING UP FLAME AND SMOKE LIKE 


92 
A VOLCANO, —cop; right, 1902, by Barnett Brothers 


GUSHER NO. 2 
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Turning 


: rik RECLAMATION OF THE ARID WEST UNDER THE NEW 
SS By L. A. Maynard 
> the East piv w ll be insufficient for the reclamation of more than 
| Wi ist sul t the one fifth of the irea, though, were it adequate, t he 
s . ind that the re¢ mountainous character of the countrv would prevent gen 
ist rmers of their own lands relieves eral cultivation Thus far private enterprise has re 
I g betterment of other commun! cluimed about 7.000.000 acres, but the it of its endeavor 
s tist Spanish theory of the working of a federa has practically been reached No great general system 
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A WIND-SWEPT STRETCH OF UNIRRIGATED PLAIN AN ISOLATED 
DWELLING IN THE DISTANCE See opposite cut 


By permission Thomas ). Crowell & Companys 





tion of States, in which each unit strives fiercely against 
the others It has appe ired in all the legislation for the 
expansion and development of the West—in the first 
term of Andrew Jackson as in the attacks upon the irri- 
wt a few weeks ago. It is Foote’s resolution of 
inquiry respecting the sales and surveys ot Western land 
vhich brought out Hayne’s accusation that the New 
“England States desired to check the growth of the West, 
replied to by Webster on January 26th, 1830, in perhaps 
the greatest speech ever made in the Senate 

The fallacy and selfishness of this assumption have 
trequently been pointed out. No unit in a federation can 
be benefited without profit, direct or indirect, to the other 
members The development of the great States of the 
West and South, which was to bring ruin to those of the 
East. has contributed most of the country’s greatness, 
and given it first rank among the nations. Western com 
petition has proved an illusion, pure and simple. The 
peopling of the West has enormously increased the domes- 
tic demand for Eastern manufactures, which, in turn, has 
increased the market for Eastern farm products for the 
use of the factory and commercial population. The sud- 
den disappearance of Western farms would, in fact, mark 
the ruin of many Eastern communities 

It is thus a narrow and fatuous view which would 
retard the further extension of our productive boundary. 
It is the more short-sighted if the territory developed will 
furnish larger markets for Eastern manufacturers, while 
devoting its soil to products differing from those of the 
Western and Middle States. Yet it is precisely such a 
region the reclamation of which is contemplated by the 
It is that portion 
of our territory acquired as the result of the Louisiana 
and Gadsden purchases, the war with Mexico, and the 
annexation of Texas It comprises one-half of the United 
States, that lying west of the 100th meridian—that is, 
of a line drawn south through the Dakotas, Nebraska, 
It is an immense domain, 


irrigation act just passed by Congress 


Kansas, Oklahoma, and Texas 
including, in whole or in part, seventeen States and Terri- 
tories 

But it is arid or semi-arid, the Sierra Nevada, the 
Rocky Mountains, and other ranges intercepting the rain- 
laden clouds from the Pacific. Nowhere is there an as- 
sured rainfall sufficient for the success of agriculture. 
As a consequence, the arid region is sparsely settled. 
The westward movement of emigration has largely stopped 
at the eastern borders of the Great American Desert 
of the old-school geographies. Yet there is little doubt 
that the western half of the continent is, in climate and 
natural resources, the better half. Already it has become 
the national sanitarium. Of the raw materials contrib- 
uting to national wealth, gold and silver, iron, coal, oil, 
and lumber, many of the arid States possess more than 
those of the East. Moreover, the soil is richer, and with 
adequate water supply will return more to the cultivator. 
The investigation of Professor Hilgard shows that the 
soils of the arid States are vastly more fertile than those 
of the eastern half of the country, a fertility “ inherent 
in the aridity itself 
The earth has re- 
tained the plant- 
feeding 
which are washed 


substances 


out in regions where 
the rainfall is abun- 
dant It is doubtless 
due in large part to 
this superior  pro- 
ductiveness that the 
ancient civilizations 
sprang from arid 
lands. 

l'o insure the suc- 





cess of agriculture, 


DIGGING A DITCH FROM A RIVER 
BY HAND. 


however, water must 
be drawn from the 
streams having their sources in the mountains, which 
condense the moisture of the clouds into snow and hold it 
for the summer’s need. Even if fully utilized, this sup- 
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can be earried out by the States—though within limits 
that inaugurated by Wyoming is a model for the world 

for the watersheds to be treated may extend bevond 
their boundaries lo commit the task to great corpo- 
rhe work 


must be undertaken by the Federal government which is 


rations would be to promote land monopoly 


the largest holder of arid lands, and which alone can in- 
augurate and maintain an adequate system 

What is to be done is to construct reservoirs in the 
most available places for the storage of the waters which 
during the flood season now run to waste, and through 
large canals and the dry channels of the streams bring 
the water within reach of the settlers’ ditches It is 
estimated that, of the 600,000,000 acres of public lands 
in the arid region, 60,000,000 acres, scattered from the 
northern boundary to the Mexican line, may be thus 
reclaimed The construction of large irrigation works 
will, however, only be necessary for about one-third of 
this area, the remainder being gradually reclaimed 
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MAP OF DRY FARMING, WHERE IRRIGATION IS NEEDED. 
From Frederick Haynes Newell's “ Irrigation in the (nited States,” 
By permission Thomas Y. Crowell & Companys 





through the extension of the various svstems by individual 
enterprise. Under the irrigation act recently passed, 
the selling price per acre is to be so fixed as to return to 
the reclamation fund created from the sales of arid lands 




















MAP OF HUMID, SEMI-ARID, AND ARID REGIONS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 
By permission Thomas Y. Crowell & Company. 


the amount expended in any irrigation project. A _per- 
petual fund is thus provided, to be applied over and over 
to the work of reclamation without taxing the public. 
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DREDGE CUTTING A LARGE CANAL THROUGH DISTRICT TO BE 
IRRIGATED. 
(By permission Thomas Y. Crowell & Company.) 
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‘ast Deserts into Gardens ‘YW 


IRRIGATION LAW Y- 








As the lands are to be sold only to actual settlers, and 
in tracts not exceeding 160 acres, not only will all danger 
of land monopoly be prevented, but a new social condition 
create? For, owing to the increased productiveness of 
irrigated land, and thus the fewer acres w hich can be culti 
vated by one family, it is probable that the average farm 
































THE SAME SPOT AFTER A SYSTEM OF IRRIGATION, SHOWING 
RESULTS ATTAINED. 


By permission Thomas Y. Crowell & Compans 


See opposite cut 


will not exceed from twenty to fortv acres. This will 
mean that population will be from four to eight times as 
dense as in the farming districts of the East. and that 
life on the farm will give place to life in the farm village. 
Each half-dozen sections of cultivated land will have its 
farm hamlet, with schools, libraries, postal facilities. ete. 
to be connected with other villages by electric railways. 
Thus occupied, the 60,000,000 acres of irrigable lands will 
furnish homes for ten millions of people. Add to these 
the farm hands, the artisans commercial and professional 
classes, living indirectly upon the farms, and the number 
should easily reach twenty millions. With the extension 
of the irrigable area certain to follow, the culture of 
forests, the development of the grazing, mining, and 
lumber industries, we may expect even this population 
to be doubled. That is to say, a new empire will pve 
built up in the heart of the United States, drawing its 
manufactured goods from Eastern factories, and shipping 
its food stuffs to the Orient, and so adding enormously 
to the strength and wealth of the nation. 

It is the development of this empire of the arid land 
in the heart of America, where it will be of the greatest 
value, that a section of the East attacks as a waste of 
national resources. Forty years hence it will look back 
at the opposition to the irrigation act as the opponents of 
the homestead act must now look back upon that 
beneficent measure, and wonder at its blindness. For 
the same proof—a vast, fertile, and fruitful domain, peo- 
pled by prosperous millions—will have justified its 
passage. 

VACANT AND RESERVED AREAS IN THE WESTERN 
PUBLIC LAND STATES 












Total Area Vacant Reserved 
. er - — 
State o -~ 
State or Territory. ieees Pree cent ai 
Arizona 48,771,000 | 67.5 18,285,000 
California ; 42,049,000 42.1 | 16,064,000 
Colorado 66,332,800 39,116,000 | 59.0} 5,694,000 
idaho 53,945,600 42,475,000 | 78.7 1,747,000 
Kansas 52,288,000 1,085,000 2.1 988,000 
Montana 92,6 65,803,000 | 70.8 12,348,000 
Nebraska ¢ | 9,927,000 | 20.2 70,000 
Nevada . 70,233,600 | 61,322, 87 3 5,983,000 
New Mexico . 78,374,400 55,589,000 709 6,385,000 
North Dakota 44,924,800 | 16,956,000 | 37.7 3,370,000 
Oklahoma 24,851,200 | 4,654,000 | 18.7 7,158,000 
Oregon 60,518,400 33,784,000 | 55.8 5,500,000 
South Dakota 49,184,000 11,869,000 24.1 12,803,000 
Utah 52,601,600 42,516,000 | 80.8 5,488,000 
Washington : 42,803,200 11,913,000 | 278 10,765,000 
Wyoming 62,448,000 47,657,000 | 76.3 7,995,000 
Total 972,777,600 | 535,486,000 | 55.1 120,643,000 
The greater portion of the vacant lands tabulated above may } 
be made fertile and productive under the new irrigation law. 4 
= a ‘ 


Land at $1,800,000 a Lot. 


T IS a long jump in value, if not in time, from the 

twenty-five dollars which, it is said, was originally 
paid for the possession of the whole of Manhattan Island, 
to the two hundred dollars paid the other day by a real 
estate broker for a 
parcel of ground 
within the same lim- 
its containing just 
forty square inches, 
At this rate an or- 
dinary city lot would 
bring $1,800,000. It 
happens, however, 
that the forty square 
inches spoken of is a 
diminutive: “corner 
lot” giving the 
shrewd owner a five- 
foot-line privilege on 
two streets, which, he 








A FINISHED IRRIGATION 


DITCH. estimates, will give 
him property rights 
above ground and below having a rental value of $1,000 a z 


year, in which case the investment in real estate, even at 
five dollars per square inch, will turn a handsome profit. 
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anna Hates General Wood 


IS THERE AN AMERICAN DREYFUS CASE? 








would bitterly op 
pose tne ippoint 
ment by the Presi 
dent of General 
Leonard Wood as 


manager ot the con 





struction work on 
the Panama Canal 
in the event of the 
government’s et 
ting control of that 


ov 





property, has invit 
ed attention anew 
to the cause of the 
Senator’s hostility 
to the general, who 
is so close to the 
President This 
feeling is believed 




















BRIGADIER-GENERAL LEONARD WOOD. to be an outgrowth 


Photoaraph, copyright 1899, by Purdy. of the treatment 


received in Havana 
by Major Estes G. Rathbone, Senator Hanna’s friend and 
formerly directo1 gre ral ot posts in Cuba under the 


country just before the adjournment of the late sessix 
of Congress, seeking a vindication, and his petition f 


nm 


or 






































HE ASSER prisoned in Cuba, and under this statute Major Rathbone _ trial court, the judges of which were the Governor’s ap- 
rION b y vas released He does not rest content with mere free pointees ind that the in pression is thus created that 
friends of Senator dom, however, but demands that something be done to the Governor desired the conviction of the defendants 
Hanna that he remove the stain from his name He returned to this \ most serious charge is one to the effect that General 


Wood authorized the trial court to admit as evidence fo 
the prosecution ex parte depositions taken in the Unit 
States, thus repealing the Secretary of War’s instructions 
excluding such de positions 

Major Rathbone also maintains that he was not allowed 
sufficient time to prepare for trial on the charges on which 
he was finally convicted, and that he was convicted on 
charges graver than those on which he had been indicted, 
the original indictment having been amended after it was 
sent to the trial court He declares that Reeves, the 
State’s principal witness and virtually the only witness 
against Rathbone, did not testify at the trial under oath. 
Reeves, the major says, being a defendant, was not re- 
quired under the laws of Cuba to swear to or affirm the 
truthfulness of his statements and could not be punished 
for perjury if his testimony was false. Major Rathbone 
avers that during the trial Reeves contradicted testimony 
given by him in the preliminary proceedings. Ir addi- 
tion, Major Rathbone insists that he was convicied on 
insufficient evidence, his conviction resting almost entirely 
on Reeves’s practically uncorroborated testimony, which 
was contradicted by that of both Neely and Rathbone. 

In thus holding General Wood responsible for the 






































method and the outcome of the trial, Major Rathbone 
military government If Major Rathbone’s statements has taken a bold step. General Wood’s high standing, 
| ire well founded, his case contains several features his splended work in Cuba, and his close intimacy with 
; uggestive of the Dreyfus affair. He has made charges the President all tend to weigh against the major’s alle- 
iainst General Wood, who was lately military Governor gations. But the latter are made by a man who, prior 
of Cuba, which are so grave and specific as to warrant to his trouble in Cuba, was regarded as one of the most 
; nvestigation by a committee of Congress or a military faithful of public officials. His friends state that while 
court of inquiry he was assistant postmaster - general he could have be- 
;, Major Rathbone, after discharging the duties of director- come a millionaire had he slackened his prosecution of 
| general for a time with seeming acceptance, was suddenly the lottery companies, against which he waged vigorous 
eC iccused of dishonesty in office. He was tried at Havana war and to whose business he dealt a deadly blow. Accusa- 
with Neely and Reeves on the charges of conspiracy to tions from such a source as this cannot lightly be ignored 
r lefraud and of embezzlement of the postal revenues of merely because of the judgment of a court which is claimed 
n the island, was found guilty, and was sentenced to ten ESTES G. RATHBONE, — BERSOWS- GENERAL oF THB to have been inequitable. The fact that United States 
of ars’ imprisonment and to pay a fine of more than $35,- a ve Senator Hanna, shrewd and level-headed as he is, has 
d 000. Major Rathbone claimed that he was innocent and an investigation was presented by Senator Teller, but been Major Rathbone’s chief and most zealous champion 
n that the trial was grossly partial and unfair. President was not acted upon, probably for lack of time. lends weight to the major’s demand for an investigation. 
ye Roosevelt, on the appeal of Senator Hanna, directed that Major Rathbone alleges that the proceedings resulting The country will deplore another unsavory controversy 
is a new trial be held, but before that came about Cuba jp his conviction were improperly and illegally influenced involving men of prominence. But if it was fitting to 
ig became an independent republic. The Cuban Congress and controlled by the military Governor, General Wood, %¢ttle formally the Sampson-Schley difficulty, much more 
ly passed an act granting amnesty to all Americans im- through various official orders and instructions to the needful is it to settle the Rathbone case. 
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Photographed for Leslie's Weekly by Augustin Rischgitz 


D'S REIGN BE ONE IN WHICH CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE RULE AND NOT COUNCILS OF WAR,” WAS THE TOAST PROPOSED BY THE DISTINGUISHED AMERICAN EDITOR. 
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I " ud Sa 1) ntly 
How i i i 
Next vear l I | build a large air 
p; large e1 gh t ur people in its basket 
| s ship I p twet tw points 
t | United State rin France 
t | | t whicl In order t ike th 
| | t five le course ll extend 
I il \ iw bye vide fre ne | t to 
the other and then back \ certain fare ill be charged 
for t 
’ you think you will find people who will care to 
Inake such a trip with you l asked the little Brazilian 
I ntor 
Ha! there won’t be any trouble about that,” he re 
plied with a laugh 1 have already had hundreds of 
people beg me to take them with me on trips that I have 
made Some of them want to take the ride out of curi 
osity, some want the adventyre, and some want to write 


their experiences-—tell how it feels to ride in an air ship 
I am sure there are plenty of people who would want to 
make the trip They say that air ships will never be 
practicable Didn’t they say the same things about 
automobiles?” 

jut,” | suggested, “even if an air ship should come 
to be handled as easily as an automobile, isn’t the cost 
so great that very few could afford to own one? Now, 
for instance,”’ I asked, “ how much did your ship in which 
you propose to fly around the statue of liberty cost?” 


“About $70,000," re plie d Santos-Dumont Then in 
reply to my questions he told me its dimensions The 
entire machine, air chamber, motors, and all, weighs 1,200 
pounds It is 120 feet long and carries a sixteen-horse- 
power motor rhis motor, which is the perfection of the in- 


ventor’s me hanical genius, furnishes one horse-power of 
force for every seven pounds of its weight One average 
horse of flesh and blood weighs more than a thousand 
pounds Another fact that would prevent the general 
private ownership of air ships is the fact that they cannot 
be made small, and hence are pretty sure to continue to be 
costly Che navigator of the air has the problem of 
overcoming a force that is an aid in all navigation on 
the earth’s surface. That is gravitation. To conquer 
this it is necessary to have a chamber filled with the 
lightest substance. The Santos-Dumont No. 6, the 
latest air ship, is stored with hydrogen, which is only a 
very small percentage heavier than mere space, than 
nothing. Santos-Dumont says that although his No. 6, 
which is now on exhibition in this country, cannot be 
controlled and guided in a high wind, a larger machine 
built on the same lines could be governed in flight in any 
breeze short of a gale. 

“The new machine which I have planned will be so 
large that it can fly in all kinds of weather,” he said. 
“Tt would always be sailed over water and not more than 
100 feet above the surface of the sea or lake, wherever 
the trip was made. In these circumstances an accident 


A Word 


SINCE WE have been spending over a hundred million 
a year in pensions for some time, the $4,000,000 
more which a law passed by the recent Congress in its 
closing hours adds to the pension budget may seem in 
itself too trivial for comment, but certain provisions of 
this law open doors into such new and boundless fields of 
pension liberality that we may-well pause to consider 
once more whither we are tending in these outpourings 
of a nation’s gratitude expressed on a cash basis. The 
new law gives a pensionable status to soldiers who were 
conscripted into the Confederate army against their will 
and afterward enlisted and served in the Union army 
of their own volition. The legislation in question super- 
sedes a ruling of the commissioner of pensions some years 
ago denying a pensionable status to such soldiers, and 
affects about 30,000 veterans. Another section of the 
same measure gives a pensionable status to deserters 
from the Union army who afterward enlisted again of 
their own free will, served in the Federal army, and were 
given an honorable discharge. The first of these provis- 
ions may fairly be regarded as the nearest possible ap- 
proach to a law granting pensions to Confederates, and 
it will only need a little extra push of generosity and good 
feeling to send the pension ball rolling on the other side 
of Mason and Dixon’s line. 
7 
HOSE USEFUL persons, the statisticians, whose work 
usually makes us wiser, if not always happier, have 
figured up that our last Fourth of July celebration cost 
this country the lives of not less than 377 men, women, 
and children, the wounding and maiming of about 2,000 
more, and a property loss estimated at about $3,689,000. 
If this sacrifice of life, limb, and property were really 
necessary in any sense, or if it contributed in the slightest 
degree to our national well-being, we might cheerfully 
submit to it as a patriotic duty: but when we realize, as 
all must, that this annual holocaust, with all the misery 
and suffering consequent upon it, is only a concession 
made to the pure love of noise and hullabaloo which pos- 
sesses small children and savages in common, it may well 
be asked whether it is not high time that a stop was put 
once for all to these barbaric and destructive proceedings. 
In view of the actual results of our Independence Day 
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AERONAUT SANTOS-DUMONT, WHO PROMISES 
TO BUILD A PRACTICAL AIR SHIP. 
Luckey. 


























would not necessarily be fatal. The passengers would 
only get a good soaking. It is rather odd,” said Santos- 
Dumont, ‘‘ that Americans have never gone into the making 
of air ships like the French have. Many companies have 
been organized and milliens of francs have been spent in 
France in building air ships. Besides that, a large number 
of private fortunes have been spent.” 
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# Santos-Dumont Tells About the Coming Air Ship ® 


By Harry Beardsley 


[wo thing make Santos-Dumont, the latest ind 1 
successful of all the aeronauts, a most interesting person 
In the first place the world is always interested and has 
watched for 4,000 years the efforts of men who have 
tried to navigate the an Phese men have attracted 
attention because their exploits were spectacular and 
daring, resulting often in fearful fatalities; and none of 
these hus run greater risks than Santos- Dumont Im the 
second place he is an interesting specimen of the specie 
as all those men are whose whole thought and effort and 
life are devoted to the accomplishment of a single aim 
Santos-Dumont was an aeronaut from childhood He 
twenty-nine years old and unmarried During all the 
vears of his activity he has studied and worked to con 
struct a machine that would fly He said the other day 
that when he was a small boy, living down in a city of 
southern Brazil, he was constantly making kites Hy 
had a great variety of them, some that were even large 
enough to carry the weight of a man But he never tried 
to ride through the air on such vehicles He waited until 


he began building air ships 

“a Phey were only toys,” he said, “and some of them 
wouldn’t fly Nevertheless the slender little Brazilian 
bov made them better and better. Santos-Dumont has 
spent a fortune for air ships. He has no definite plan for 
means to recover any of this money His ambition is 
only to build more air ships and build them bigger and 
better. His family and friends have begged him to turn 
his attention to something else, to « xperiment no longer 
with air ships. They have thought that each accident 
would teach him, as they said, a lesson, would cure him 
of the irresistible tendency which was born in him It 
requires unnatural physical courage, an indifference to 
death that is hardly normal, to undertake what Santos 
Dumont has done But the matter of fear has had very 
little to do with the course of this man’s life In his pe 
culiar broken English, the combined dialect of the Brazilian 
and the Frenchman, the inventor said: 

“What’s the use of being afraid? You can never do 
anything if you are afraid.” 

He is a very small man, short, slender, with thin chest 
and narrow shoulders. He has the white skin and the 
black hair and large, dark eyes of the Castilian. He is 
very polite, wearing an air of reserve. He answers ques- 
tions with the manner of one who is on the witness stand 
When he talked of his plans he did not become enthu 
siastic, but conversed as though the subject were com- 
monplace, in a tone which a man would use in telling 
another that he expected to build a new fence. He is the 
exact type in which one would expect the absence of 
physical and personal bravery. He has a retreating chin, 
a broad mouth, and full lips. There is nothing to suggest 
what is usually called “bull-dog determination,” and 
which is usually expressed in some bull-dog feature 
It is not so much a matter of will and determination and 
fixedness of purpose that has made the efforts of this 
inventor so persistent, as a certain strong, innate tendency 
like that of the artist who will paint even though he starve 


or Two on Current Topics 


orgies, we might well apply to it, in paraphrase, the saying 
of Madame Roland, “ O, patriotism! How many nuisances 
are committed in thy name!” 
v 
M BLOCH, the Russian Savant, who has written so 
* much and so effectively on the horrors of warfare, 
might find a fitting text for another dissertation on the 
same subject in the fact that Herr Krupp, the famous 
German gun-maker, is to-day the richest man in his coun- 
try, and one of the richest in all the world. His present 
income is estimated at the equivalent in our money of 
about $4,760,000 a year, an income that measures up 
well to that of our own billionaires and “octopus” mag- 
nates, It is not distinctly stated that all of Herr Krupp’s 
wealth is derived from his cannon factories, but since 
the products of these shops have been, sad to say, in large 
and constant demand all over the world these many 
years, it is safe to believe they have been his chief source 
of income. But since Herr Krupp himself is said to be 
a man of benevolent and peaceful instincts, who is ex- 
ceedingly kind and just to his army of employés, we 
suppose that rational persons generally will not begrudge 
him his 20,000,000 marks a year. 
v 
WE OBSERVE that the New York Tribune is not 
pleased at the prospect of having whistling intro- 
duced as a feature of church music. The announcement 
does shock one’s religious sensibilities a little when it 
is put down as “ whistling,” but let the thing go into the 
programme under some new and euphonious musical 
title, and it would be all right. It would be equally 
shocking to think of a “fiddle” in a ehurch choir, but 
few are heard to object when you spell it “ violin.” 
’ 
HE ANNOUNCEMENT that a good-sized alligator 
has been caught in the Chicago River comes too late 
to furnish an argument for another appropriation under 
the River and Harbor Bill this year, but Senator Mason 
and his fellow-representatives from Illinois ought to keep 
the gentle saurian in stock for future uses. A river big 
enough to grow a real alligator is certainly entitled to a 
generous contribution of “ pork,” a kind of meat, by the 
way, of which alligators are said to be fond. 


WISE and learned judge in England has lately de- 
clared his disapproval of the peroration as a set 
feature of public addresses. He goes so far as to say 
that “if the profession of law and the practice of rhet- 
orice could be freed from the peroration, a great public 
service would be performed.’”’ This reminds us of the 
warning note which a certain noted lay preacher and 
revivalist used to sound when he invited the brethren 
and sisters to give their testimony in meeting: “ Now, 
my friends, if you’ve got a nice long speech ready, just 
cut off both ends and give us the middle.” 
v 
HE VENERABLE Senator Hoar evidently believes 
that one is never too old to learn about housekeep- 
ing, for he has just purchased a residence in Washing- 
ton, having spent the larger portion of his thirty-three 
vears of public life in that city in hotels and boarding 
houses. His long and loyal adherence to an itinerant 
life, its discomforts and vicissitudes, could not have been 
from financial reasons, for the Massachusetts Senator 
has an extensive and successful law practice, and has 
for years enjoyed a comfortable income. 
’ 
HAT COULD furnish a more satirical if not a mel 
ancholy comment on the present unhappy di- 
visions of the Christian Church than the news of a fight 
between Greek and Latin monks at Jerusalem over the 
right to sweep out the Holy Sepulchre, the combatants 
being separated finally by Turkish troops after several 
monks had been killed? If such a scene were not enough 
to make angels weep, then we know of nothing that could 
bring their tears. 


If You Feel Irritable 
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vigorating tonic, soothing to the nerves. 
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have not cankered He paints 
with a desire to portray what he 
feels, and without any thought as 


to whether the picture will sell 
or not Some of his pictures 
have traveled from one exhibi 
tion to another for five vears, 
and then returned to the studio 
where they first took shape ; 
others have found a place in 
some of the choicest collections 
in Great Britain and in national 
galleries in the colonies. 


WILLIAM ARMSTRONG. 


Trusts and Cant. 


[® THE course of a lengthy 
editorial relative to the Atlan 
tic steamship combine, the London 
Spectator, while professing a dis- 
like for huge combinations of 
capital, advises its readers to 
clear their “minds of cant even 
about trusts,’ adding that about 
trusts “there is always a liability 
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“ THE LEPER’S WIFE.”—FROM A PAINTING BY GEORGE HARCOURT 
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in the name of the everlasting God, 
e and die with you.’’— 7ennyson. 


“ GOOD-BYE !"—THE THIRD BATTALION GRENADIER GUARDS LEAVING WATERLOO STATION, 


OCTOBER 21ST, 1899.—FROM THE PAINTING BY GEORGE HARCOURT. 
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Awtul Poverty in New York 


THE MOST DENSELY POPULATED SPOT IN THE WORLD—3,000 PERSONS LN 








N THE north is Canal Street; on the east, Forsyth 
Street; on the south, Bayard Street: on the west, 
Chrystie Street :—-within the block which these four streets 
surround live 3,000 men, women, and children, the chil 
dren outnumbering the others more than two to one 
It is the most thickly peopled block in the whole world 
with a population more dense than that of any spot in 
China, India, or London; and it is the heart of the Jewish 
quarter of the great, teeming East Side of New York. 
Whole families live in rooms like closets. Children have 
no play-ground but the dark hallways, the narrow stairs, 
and the pavements. There is so little space that few 
of the merchants occupy stores, most of them selling their 
goods from push-carts in the streets 

We walked, a guide and I, through a narrow way 
between two buildings, a passage not more than three 
feet wide and paved with cement. Several little, slender, 
barefooted girls straightened themselves against the walls 
to let us pass, and then we entered a doorway and began 
climbing the unsteady stairs to the home of Mrs. Gabrow- 
sky. Children were on the landing as we turned to climb 
still higher. ‘They were suddenly silent when we appeared 
and then stepped out of the way, staring at us. One of 
them was a very little child with fine yellow hair matted like 
the packing of an old chair cushion Its head and face 
were smeared with dirt, but its large brown eyes were 
beautiful. One of the boys in a sudden movement ran 
against this baby and it fell to its hands and knees. The 
boy, however, paid no heed to it, and the baby did not 
ery. The expression of itsface was unchanged. We went 
two flights higher and walked to the end of a narrow hall 
which seemed dark in contrast to the light of day outside. 

In a niche in the wall on one side was a short pump 
and a girl was filling a bucket of water. Suddenly a door 
opened, lighting the hallway. A short woman with red 
hair that was like a great brush on her head, with arms 
naked to the shoulder, with neck and chest bare, with 
hollow cheeks and large eyes, called loudly to the child 
at the pump. She spoke in Yiddish, part Hebrew, part 
Russian, a jargon containing something of both languages. 
Then she discovered the strangers. She shut her door 
violently without waiting for an answer to her call. We 
were left again in half darkness. Then we knocked on 
a battered door at the end of the hall and waited. 

_ 

In the air was the combined smell-of cooking, of dark 
rooms poorly ventilated, of many persons crowded to- 
gether with little opportunity to be clean. And there 
rang in my ears constantly the wail of babies, reminding 
me of a visit to an infants’ hospital, a sound more pitiful 
than any other, telling the helpless sorrow of the little 
child. And wherever I went that day in that block with 
its 3,000 lives I heard always the sound of children crying. 
Sometimes it would break out suddenly and loudly in a 
room near by, then I would hear only a distant wail, 
perhaps from houses several doors removed. But it never 
ceased, continuing till nightfall—like a dirge, it seemed, 
mournful and desolate. 

The door opened and we were in a home of poverty. 
The room seemed crowded, it was so very small; yet 
there was very little furniture in it. The floor was bare 
excepting for the litter of paper and bits of rags. A table 
was covered with a tattered oilcloth. A few dishes and 
a pile of soiled clothes were on it; the chairs were plain, 
unpainted, of rough wood. On the floor was a tub half 
filled with water. At one side stood a stove, and upon it 
a gas burner connected by a tube with the gas jet sus- 
pended from the middle of the ceiling. On the stove 
a pot of water and a kettle of soup were boiling. Against 
the wall were some baskets filled with rags. 

In this room were an old man, a woman, and five 
children, the eldest of whom was not more than twelve 
years old. They stared at first at the 
visitors, the children gathering about 
their mother’s skirts. The old man 
sat in the corner of the room, sewing 
together the large leaves of a book in 
Hebrew. He was working at his trade, 
that of a bookbinder. At his side was 
a heap of unbound volumes yellow 
with age. The woman, recovering 
from her first astonishment, offered a 
chair to her visitors, but without a bow 
or smile, for smiles are rare in this 
part of New York. You do not hear 
in homes like this a hearty, ringing 
laugh. The men and women are eager 
and earnest, almost void of humor; 
voluble, but without a smile, their life 
wholly serious. In their eyes is a 
peculiar brightness and an expression 
half of fear, half of suspicion. Even 
the children seldom laugh, but tan- 
talize and abuse each other, mildly, 
without fighting. 

On each side of the main room of 
this dwelling, the room which we had 
entered, was a smaller room. I looked 
into one of these and was startled at 
what I saw. The place was small, not 
more than eight feet square, and half 
of it was filled with an old bed. On 
this was the prostrate body of a man 
fully dressed, his arms outstretched, 
his mouth wide open. His face under- 
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AN OLD SHOEMAKER AT WORK BY THE DIM LIGHT OF A 
COURT WINDOW.—G. B. Luckey 


neath the ragged beard was so white that I thought at 
first that he was dead. This was the husband of the 
woman, the father of the five children. He and his fam 
ily had been in America seven months and he had ob 
tained work as a sponger of clothes in a tailor shop, for 
which he received three dollars a week. But he was sick 
that day and could not work. 

Like most of those of his race his first employment 
in the new land was in the great industry of the needle 
The new comer to the Ghetto usually obtains work in 
some capacity in the business of making clothes. If he 
cannot sew he can use the sponge and learn to press. 

— 

In the third room of the home of Mrs. Gabrowsky was 
another bed. This room was eight feet long and eight 
feet wide, and the bed filled two-thirds of it, a bed which 
seemed to consist only of old, faded comforters, hardly 
more than a heap of filth-stained rags. And this room, 
only eight feet square, was the home of an entire family 
a woman and her three children; Max, fourteen years 
old; Ida, seven; and Abraham, three. Their mother 
was away at her work. She was a washerwoman, doing 
this sort of household work for the most prosperous of 
her neighbors, leaving her home often at five o’clock in 
the morning and returning only at nightfall. Toiling like 
this six days in the week, she made hardly enough to 
keep her children in food. Her pay was usually thirty 
cents a dozen pieces, washing and ironing, and her custom- 
ers, taking advantage of this system of charging, usually 
included about three shirtwaists and two skirts in each 
dozen, so that they would get full compensation for their 
money. While their mother worked, the children were 
on the streets, no one knew where. They usually came 
around at lunch time and Mrs. Gabrowsky gave them 
some bread. Sometimes they picked up something to eat 
outside. I saw a little child of this district dig out of the 
gutter a filthy watermelon rind and run away with it to 
a corner of two buildings, where the faint remnants of the 
pink flesh of the rind could be eaten in quiet. The child 
was greatly delighted with what it had found and was 
holding it in both hands, looking at it with a pleased ex- 
pression of face. 

Ihe father of these three children, Max, Ida, and Abra- 
ham, the husband of the washerwoman, had gone away 
one night and had never returned. His family did not 
know whether he had wearied of the struggle of supporting 





A TYPICAL LIVING ROOM IN A GHETTO TENEMENT, SHOWING EIGHT OF THE TWELVE PERSONS WHO 
LIVE IN THREE TINY ROOMS.—G. B. Luckey. 


them or had transferred his affection to another 


woman, 

Desertions are common in these crowded tenements. 
The reason is plain [here is no real home Rather 
than remain in the stench and darkness of the living 
rooms the children are on the street, the father is away 


There is no tamily circle, no hearthstons ; the man 1s not 


the sturdy, independent householder, with his 


own root 
over his head his greatest of incentives to nobility of 
character is absent rhe dwellers of the tenements have 
no privacy hei doors are side by side; they use the 
halls 10 common, several families obtaining their water 
from one pump. sometimes carrying it trom the ground 
all the way to the sixth story In such circumstances. 
the barriers which surround a home are easily broken. 
and men too readily abandon their families And so it 
was with this husband, whose wife now washed for a 
livelihood 
1 wondered how so many persons could find a place 
to sleep in three such tiny rooms It was customary, | was 


told,*for the children to sleep on the floor, their parents 
occupying the beds Mrs. Gabrowsky, realizing all at 
once that she had not perhaps made the proper prepara- 
tion for the visit of strangers put a dingy white trock 
on one of her smaller children, and then took the voungest, 
a baby in arms, to the washtub which was on the floor, 
and washed its face with her bare hand, dipping her hand 
in the tub. Later she found a rag somewhere and wiped 
the infant’s face, wearing all the while a sort of a smirk 
of apology. 

These three rooms com prised not only a home, but 
were the apartments of a boarding-house as well This 
woman was the landlady The old bookbinder 


of her boarders, the washerwoman and the ct! 


is one 
idren were 
the others, and all twelve of them lived together among 
rags For the three rooms Mrs. Gabrowsky paid $7.50 
a month rent lo the washerwoman she sublet one 
room, eight feet square, for $3 a month; the old book- 
binder paid what he could, and the husband's wages, 
$3 « week, completed the income of the tamily 


The people of the Ghetto do not lack industry hey 
rise in the morning at 5 o’clock Fhey remain at their 
stands or push-carts in the streets or over their needles in 
their rooms until near midnight. They snatch sleep at odd 


moments hey cannot afford to waste in idle slumber 
the early half of the night or the first hours of day Yet 
with all their industry few of them earn barely more than 
a living, as was the case in the home of Mrs. Gabrowsky. 
rhey have little food aside from soup and bread and coffee. 
a 

I thought of the future of the girls and boys in such a 
home as this. I thought of the time when the daughters 
would be young ladies and would like to entertain the 
young men whom they admired. Would they bring 
them to hovels such as this? And I realized again that 
the moral influence of the home was sadly wanting. 
The young girls go to the streets. 

As we walked down the stairs I heard loud talking. 
It was a young woman’s voice with a note half of anger 
and half of lamentation. She was a young Jewess, 
slender and pale, with blue semicircles under her eyes. 
She was talking of her husband 

“He don’t do nothing to support me,”’ she cried; “ then 
he comes here and wants to beat me. He’d ’uv hit me 
just now if it hadn’t been for my mother. He come in 
while she was out and just as. he threatened to strike me 
she come in. I had him arrested once And he said he 
just give the captain $5 and got out. At the court they 
wouldn’t let. me testify He laughs and says, go ahead 
and arrest ’em. He says he knows all the officers and 
captains, he says, and they won’t bother him. I want 
to get a divorce so I can go out and work. I went to the 
legal aid society, but they said they had so many cases 
they couldn’t do nothing. I’m afraid 
to go out anywheres, cuz he follows me 
to beat me. Whatam I going to do?” 

As we passed down the hall I could 
still hear that ringing voice telling the 
sorrows of alife. Cuts were constantly 
darting from the black shadows in the 
hallways. As we visited other homes 





the yellow feline eyes glowed from the 
rayless interior of the unlighted rooms. 
Cats scampered under the chairs when 
the door was opened Outside they 
were digging in the cans of kitchen 
refuse for food. A cat, sleek. smooth, 
and smiling, with a dainty ribbon 
around its throat, curled up comfort- 
ably in a big chair before the fire, is a 
pleasant thing to see. But the cat of 
the tenement creeps rather than walks 
It is gaunt, ugly, cowardly, and starved. 

This block of houses in which 3,000 
people live is solid on four sides; most 
of the buildings are five or six stories 
high, and the way to reach the in- 
terior court is through doorways lead- 
ing from the streets. Strangest ot all, 
most of these houses have. two fronts. 
One front is on the street, the other 
is on the small interior court. Those 
who live in the front series of houses 
have no back door, and those who live 
in the houses which face on the court 





Continued on page 166 
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THE DINGY COURT, WHERE CHILDREN PLAY IN THEIR “ FRONT YARD.”—G. B. Luckey. A TENEMENT DINNER—COFFEE AND A LOAF ( © Di! 
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AMILY DESERTED BY THE FATHER.—G. B. Luckey INTERIOR COURT OF THE MOST CROWDED BLOCK IN THE GHETTO--ON FIVE DAYS OF THE WEEK THERE 


YMNER IN THE WORLD. 


‘DE, NEW YORK, THE MOST DENSELY POPULATED SPOT ON EARTH. 














The Mystery of the 
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Trained Goose 




















‘N 7 
Explained . . . By Oliver Shedd 

O* CHE stage of a New ‘“‘Any other goose would have learned to do just as distance, and if “ Walk” 

York roof-garden re- well what this one has done said M Hampton, re made a step in the wrong 

cently 1 common, gray. first thing to teach her was that she must pick out one ot direction, Hampton would 

in-yard goose was seen lift his hand quickly and 

to perform some remark- “Walk” would immediate 

able feats She indeed ly change her course it 
gave evidence of possessing a “human brain,” as the bill could be seen, also, that the bird kept her eye constant- 
said. Twostrips of wood wert laid on the floor of the stage ly on the man A goose can see what is going on be- 
near the footlights, and large white cards, each of which hind her. and she has to turn her head sidewise to fix her 


bore a number were placed in three wooden frames in 




































“TELL THE AUDIENCE HOW MANY 


THE WEEK.” 


DAYS THERE ARE IN 


the numbers from the frame as soon as she approached 
it I used to sit right down near the frame with ‘ Walk’ 

that’s what I call her—in my arms and hold her head 
to the card until she had plucked it out 
did this I her a nibble of corn | have a 
particular brand of corn; it’s sweet corn, and she likes it 


W henev er she 


would five 


better than any other kind. She never gets it unless she 
has performed some trick well Her usual fare is com 
mon field corn and oats. But it is a good idea to have 


vision on an object squarely in front 








ENTER “ WALK.” 

The 
was commanded by trainer to 
the number of days of the week. 
walked to the frame and, with her bill 
pulled out the number 7. 
problems in addition, subtraction and 
multiplication, and she always selected 
the correct result in the She 
told the time by pulling out of the frame 
the representing the hour and 
minutes Then flags of various nation- 


audience 
her 


full view of the goose 


tell 


She 


She was given 


same Way. 
cards 


alities— English, Imsh, German, French 


were placed over the cards, and while the 








orchestra played a national air the fowl 








A THRILL OF PATRIOTISM. 


“Perhaps you noticed,” said Hamp- 
ton, the “that when the goose 
first walked out of her box on the stage 
I told her to flap her wings to the audi- 
ence. Of she did it; 
have done it anyhow. 
whenever she 


trainer, 


she would 
She always does 
out of 


course 


comes her crowded 


cage. I can send her to any one of the 
numbers in the frame that I like. I 
simply start her in the right direction 


and see that she gets there.” 
Professor Hampton had _ confessed. 


It was not the goose, after all, who had 








selected the corresponding flag. After 


each feat the goose was rewarded with 
a nibble of corn. It was a remarkable 
exhibition. One thought that the goose not only under- 


stood what was said to her, but was a musician as well 
exceptional for 


a goose. 





“ Professor” 


Hampton ex- 
plained to me 
later something 
of how all this 
had been 
brought about, 
and I then 


gave credit for 
the performance 
to the man in- 
stead of the 
goose. The bird 
had learned only 
one thing, and 
that was to se- 
lect a card when 
she was driven 
in that  direc- 
tion. The train- 
er guided his 
pet so cleverly 
that the audi- 
ence did _ not 
suspect it. 














“NOW TELL THE TIME.” 


“HOW MANY WORKING DAYS SHOULD THERE BE?” 


her fairly hungry when she is to perform,so that she will 
appreciate the sweet corn. 

“Gradually I trained her to go and select a card 
while I stood farther and farther away from the frame. 
At last I merely started her. I stood, as I do now, on 
the stage. several feet back. From that point I 
have her go toward any number I| choose.” 

It was observed that the “ professor” gave his pupil 


can 




















“HOW MANY DAYS WOULD YOU WORK?” 


a certain sly hint by turning the fowl’s head quickly 
with his hand. Then he saw to it that atter the goose 
had started for any number she should continue in the 
right direction. He followed the waddling bird at a 


a knowledge of language, mathematics, 
and music. It was Hampton. 

“Many animals,” continued Mr. 
Hampton, who has trained all sorts of 
beasts for the stage during the last twenty years, “are 
taught with the whip. Horses and dogs are made to mind 
and kept awake 
by acrack of the 
lash. But other 
animals can 
never be han- 
dled that way. 
You can’twhipa 
cat and do any 
thing with her, 





and I wouldn’t 
punish this 
goose. It would 
scare her, and 
then you 
couldn't induce 
her to move. 


I’ve got to pet 
her and reward 
her with some- 
thing to eat. 
You must be pa- 
tient and never 
get nervous or 
angry with ani- 
mals. An ani 
mal learns tricks 
very slowly. 

















THE REWARD FOR GOOD WORK—A NIBBLE 
OF SWEET CORN. 





An American Diplomat’s Mistake. 


HE RULES of official etiquette are very exacting, es- 
pecially in a court like that of Spain, where punctil- 
1ousness in all such matters is regarded as a cardinal 
virtue, and much may be justly granted under such con- 
ditions to a diplomatic representative who is bound to 
conform himself to local usages, so far as possible, in dress 
and conduct and thus to avoid all occasion for offenses. 
But, notwithstanding all these considerations, it seems to 
us that Dr. Curry, our representative at the recent cere- 
monies in Madrid, might have drawn the line on the bull- 
fight gotten up “in honor” of the occasion. Bull-fighting 
is a relic of medieval cruelty and barbarism, a brutal, 
bloody, and revolting sport, and its present survival in 
Spain is a burning disgrace to the country and a standing 
indication of the low and backward state of its civiliza- 
tion. If the court officials in Spain had no more sense of 
the fitness of things and no more knowledge of the pre- 
vailing sentiment among civilized people elsewhere in 


regard to this disgusting pastime than to expect our 
representative to take it in as a part of the regular pro- 
gramme, the quiet abstention of that gentleman from this 
feature of the festivities would surely have been entirely 
justifiable. He might, at least, have refrained from tak- 
ing his wife to be shocked and terrified at the bloody 
spectacle. 
e e 


Learn How 
To Freep Yourse_F SKILLFULLY. 

It is easy to use good food and get well and keep that 
way, but a person must go about it. 

A lady says, “I had a dreadful time of it before I 
learned how to feed myself properly. I suffered with 
stomach trouble for about ten years and finally got so bad 
that terrible pains would set in, followed by nauseating 
sickness in the stomach and bowels 

“Sometimes I would bloat up and would have to lie 


flat on my back. My.stomach finally got so bad that. it 
would throw up everything I ate and, of course, I lost 
weight and strength very rapidly. I became pale. Blood 
was out of order and I] looked like a skeleton finally. 

“One day neuralgia set in in the stomach and liver 
and I went right down to death’s door. I got so bad that 
even warm water was thrown off the stomach, which would 
hold absolutely nothing until I began taking Grape-Nuts 
in small quantities. 

“My father had been accustomed to Grape-Nuts and 
knew of the value of the food and began giving it to me 
I immediately began to improve, and the stomach re- 
tained the food and digested it. I gradually grew well 
again, and now I can eat a hearty dinner of almost any- 
thing. I have gained thirty pounds in weight. My 
brain is clear, skin beautifully white, and my eyes as 
bright as crystal, where I used to be sallow and with lack- 
lustre eyes. I owe something to Grape-Nuts. Please do 
not publish my name.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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THE PET RACCOON BEGS FOR A BIT OF FISH; SOLEMNLY EATS IT; 
FROM THE HYDRANT. A4{nonymous, 
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(PRIZE-WINNER.) THE SPORTIVE WHITE 
KITTEN. 
\onie S. Richter, Milwaukee, Wis 








THE DOG AN Sv . 
fs EI . we HIS VEBICLE. “DID I HEAR A WHISTLE ?” 
reorge M. Sprague, Brooklyn. Mrs. Charles R. Miller, Baltimore, Md. 
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A New Edition of 
M. de Bloch’s 
“The Future of 
War”’ 


[! IS a tremendous task now set before the world mors 

promiune ntiv than ever ore that of transterring the 
emphasis in literature, art, politics, diplomacy, and in 
the still wider field of human ambition, from war, its 
superficial glamour and its meretricious glories, to peace 
and the nobler victories and achievements that be long 


to peace Thus to make a stand against a current of 


thought and feeling coeval with the history of manl nd, 
to turn it aside into new and unaccustomed channels, 
into saner, loftier, more humane ways, will be the work of 
slow and wearv vears, filled though they may be with the 
most intelligent, energetic and persistent effort to that 
end of many gifted ind devoted men and women All 
the vast literature of the world, as it exists to-day, its 
poetry and its prose, its history, its biography and its 
romance, are imbued with the martial spirit, with the 
pomp and circumstance of war Everywhere it is the 


hero of his time, as the idol 
Is the deeds ot the sword. 
roar of battle, that sounds 


warrior who figures as the 
of the people; everywhere it 
the clash of deadly combat, the 
what seems to be the sweetest music in the ears of men. 
in literature, to put the dominance 
in itself be a mighty 
thought, the 


and the noblest energies of men for many years to come. 


To change this note 
on the heroics of peace, will under- 


taking, demanding the finest highest gifts, 
And the great work cannot begin too soon nor be pressed 
too the world adding further 


to the awful load of woe and agony which war has piled 


vigorously to save from 


upon it. 
7. 
A better beginning in the specific work of building up 
the literature of peace and thus educating public senti- 
ment in favor of settling civil and international disputes 
by other arbitrament than that of the sword could hardly 
be made than that undertaken by Ginn & Co., the well 
known publishers of Boston. This firm 
issue from time to time, in cheap and substantial form, 
all the great writings of the past and of the 


proposes to 


present 
which tend distinctly to emphasize peace as the true aim 
of nations, and to show the folly and waste of war. The 
first volume in the series is a condensation of the great 
work of the late Jean de Bloch on “ The Future of War,” 
without doubt the most remarkable work in deprecation 
of war, from the economic as well as the humanitarian 
point of view, ever written; a work which, it is believed, 
induced the Czar of Russia to issue his famous rescript 
summoning the peace conference at The Hague, which 
in turn has led to the organization of The Hague tribunal 
for the settlement of international disputes by arbitra- 
tion, in itself one of the most notable and epoch-making 
events in human history. The original work of M. de 
Bloch consists of six volumes, which have not yet been 
translated into English, a fact which obviously 
beyond the reach of all except special students and in- 
vestigators. The work issued by Ginn & Co 
of only three hundred and eighty pages, but it contains 
practically all the “meat” of the original work, the facts 
and figures on which M. de Bloch bases his arguments and 
conclusions against war, as well as the substance of these 
arguments and conclusions themselves. It is furnished 
with a valuable introduction by Mr. Edwin D,. Mead, 
editor of the New England Magazine. 


4 


puts it 


is a volume 


The volume thus published may well stand as number 
one in the library of anti-war literature. It is certain 
to be for all time to come the leading authority on this 
subject, a classic work in its line. The next volume in 
this series which the Messrs. Ginn & Co. propose to issue 
will be made up of Charles Sumner’s three famous speeches, 
“The True Grandeur of Nations,” ‘War System of 
the Commonwealth of Nations,” and “The Duel Be- 
tween France and Germany.” The first of these speeches, 
that on “The True Grandeur of Nations,” has often been 
printed in school readers and elocutionary manuals as 
an exercise in oratory, and it is justly regarded as one of 
the finest modern 
times. Aside from its features as a specimen of finished 
oratory, the speech furnishes one of the strongest argu- 
ments against war and the war spirit ever uttered, and 
it deserves to be still more widely known and studied 
for this reason alone. The price set by the publishers 
upon M. de Bloch’s work is only fifty cents, and it is ex- 
pected that the price of the Sumner volume will not be 
more than twenty-five cents. These prices will barely 
cover the cost of publication, for Ginn & Co. have not 
taken up this work from any mercenary motive whatever, 
but with a sincere and genuine desire to promote the 
cause of peace, so far as possible, by the circulation, at 
cost, of the best available writings on the subject, both 
new and old. To this end they ask the support and co- 
operation of all who have this cause at heart. The way 
to give them support and co-operation is to send for dé 
Bloch’s book, now published, and the others to follow 
in the series, and help secure for them the widest possible 
circulation. This is a direct, positive, and practical 


examples of forensic eloquence in 


service in the interests of peace, costing but little money 
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RUINS OF TINTERN ABBEY, WHICH IT IS PROPOSED TO RESTORE. 


HOUGH I! 


England’s 


has been prematurely stated that one of 
had 
from the Duke 
of Beaufort, it is hoped by all lovers of literature the world 


beauty spots and historic abbeys 


been bought by the English government 
over that Tintern Abbey and thousands of acres adjoining 
Founded in the twelfth 
century, Tintern Abbey recalls the glorious days of archi- 


may become publie property. 


tecture when skilled artisans had leisure, without thought 


of strikes, to completé those lofty fanes which are the 
admiration and envy of modern decadents. In a fairly 
good state of preservation, the ruins of Tintern Abbey, 


situated in the picturesque and beautiful valley of the 
Wye, are delineated in the photograph here printed. 
HERE 


a fashion, 


IS nothing in literature easier to write, after 
little meditative 
as those which go to make up 
Mabie’s little volume, “ Works and 
’ (Dodd, Mead & Co.), and few things more difficult 
in the form and spirit in 
Mabie’s hand 


“ Personal Atmosphere,” 


such such 
and discursive sketches, 


Mr. Hamilton W. 
Days 


than 


essays, 


which they appear from Mr. 
Such themes as “ The Contagion of Faith,” 
“The Lesson of Life,’”’ and “ The 

the hands of literary hacks 
and most other writers would yield only a succession of 
vapid and dreary commonplaces with no life or uplift 
in them, no reason for being. As treated by Mr. Mabie 
they rich fresh, inspiring, suggestive 
thought and wise and helpful counsel; they are full of 
grace and power. 


Grace of Goodness,”’ in 


vield a flow of 
True and genuine essayists have ever 
Montaigne, Addison, Burke. 
Charles Lamb, Macaulay, of the older time, and Emerson, 
Whipple, Lowell, and George William Curtis, of nearer 
days named these 
left who may be accounted among the masters in this 
field of literature. Mr. Mabie belongs distinctively to 
this high and rare order of writers, and among living essay- 
rank. His writings, as in 
this volume, have a wealth of allusion, a delicacy of ex- 
pression, an unfailing optimism, a sweetness and clarity 


been as rare as true poets 


when one has there are not many 


ists he stands in the foremost 


of thought, seldom to be found among the prose writers 
To these writings of Mr. Mabie we may 
indeed, justly apply the characterization which Walter 
Pater applies to the writings of Charles Lamb, as being 
made up of “glimpses, suggestions, delightful half-appre- 
hensions, profound thoughts of old philosophers, hints 
of the innermost reason of things, the full knowledge 
of which is held in reserve; all the varied stuff, that is, 
of which genuine essays are made.” 


SINCE 


some 


of our day. 


_ 


AMERICANS have been roughly divided by 
European wit into those who make speeches 
and those who are preparing to make them, such a work 
as Mr. Cuyler Reynolds’s Book” (G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons) ought surely to meet a long-felt want and 
enjoy quick and large sales. The work 
carefully classified collection of quotations from the wits 
and wiseacres, the poets, philosophers, and essayists of 


Janquet 


consists of a 


all lands and ages, suitable for inscription on a menu 
along with other tarts and sauces, or for the still higher 
and more dignified use of giving zest and piquancy to 
Men who are likely to be called 
upon on such occasions for a “few remarks ’—and who is 
not?-—will find this volume specially valuable for ready 
reference and for such rich, apt, and suggestive aphorisms 
and sententious bits of philosophy as may make their 
discourse delightful to hear, and earn for them the choicest 
rewards of post-prandial oratory. As implied in its 
title, the book is designed primarily as an auxiliary to the 
joys of the banqueting-table, but it will serve fully as 
well for addresses on any occasion. The selections have 


after-dinner speeches. 


been made with rare taste and good judgment, and are 
arranged and indexed in a way to make them serviceable 
at a moment’s notice. 
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Are There 
Not Too Many 
Books at the 
Present Day? 







said that the time 


would be too manv books 


W ASHINGTON IRVING once 


would come when the re 


in the world—too many really good books. Certainl, 
no one could savy now, as a great reader of a former age 


declared, that if God would spare him to be eighty years 
old he would read all the books in the world that wer 
worth present day 


re ading some 


readers are so be 


wildered by the multitude of books being constantly 
published that they hardly know what to do A few 
reflections may help to relieve their confusion. Many 
of these publications are books of reference only Others 
treat of passing questions and perish in the using. 


Few will outlive the time of their publication. As for 
fiction, we stand breast-deep ina flood of novels, 
bad, and _ indifferent Do not be discouraged. It is 
quality, not quantity, that tells in the matter of reading 
Much thought Is repeated over and again by different 
authors, only in varied style Read the best Do not 


good. 


read a book because everybody is talking about it Wait 
a little It may soon re pose in the great literary mauso 
leum Who reads ‘“Trilby” now? What has become 
of ‘* Robert Elsmere ’’? 
_ 
[* A RECENT volume of reminiscences by Dr. John 
Kerr, a Scottish school inspector, are several anec- 


dotes racy of the soil. One of them relates to a minister 
who was expostulating with a beadle for objecting to do 
some small piece of extra work, and telling him what 
good wages he got just for ringing the bell on Sunday 
and for laying the Bible and Psalm-book in the pulpit 
“and that is all you do.” “Ay,” replied Robert, “and 
ca’ ye’t naething to be forced to gang to the kirk ilka 
Sunday?” Another tells of a Highland “man”—a lay- 
man prone to unction, and vuften regarded with super- 
stitious respect. “Among other petitions, he prayed, 
‘O Lord, we ask Thee to send down more light on Thine 
ancient handmaid, Mary Cameron, that she may under- 


stand the Scriptures.’ Mary, smarting under the 
double wrong of the mean advantage he was taking 


when he had it all his own way, and the reference to her- 
self as ‘ancient,’ sprang from her knees to her feet with, 
‘It’s just like your impudence to speak of me in that 
disrespeckfu’ way to my Maker.’” 
. 
SIDE FROM their intrinsic merit and their sustained 
charm as true and faithful delineations of certain 
phases of lowly life, the succession of stories threaded 
together in Mr. William Futhey Gibbons’s “Those Black 
Diamond Men” (Fleming Revell Company) has a timely 
value and interest for the side-light it throws upon 
the social and industrial conditions prevailing among 
the mining population of the region where the great 
coal strike has been in progress. The noble, the attract- 
ive, and the heroic elements in the lives and character 
of these people, as well as the meaner and baser qualities, 
the sordidness, the brutality, their petty hatreds and ab- 
sorbing vices, are here brought out in striking relief. The 
book will not only furnish a fund of genuine entertain- 
ment for its readers, but will enlighten them greatly as 
to the surroundings and manner of life of a hard-working, 
deserving class of people engaged in an industry on which 
all the civilized world depends to a large degree. 
a 
DWARD FREDERICK BENSON’S “Searlet and 
Hyssop” (Appleton) is a remarkable story of London 
society, and may or may not afford reasons for identifica- 
tions. Mr. Benson is only thirty-four years old, but his 
range of acquaintance and his knowledge of the subject 
are exceptional. Mr. Benson is the third son of the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and is perhaps the best-known 
member of a large family, all of whom have had dis- 
tinguished careers. He was only twenty-six when he 
wrote “Dodo,” which at once established his literary 
reputation. His other books, “Mammon and Co.” and 
“The Luck of the Vails,” are both successful, the latter 
being something of a departure from his regular work, 
but considered by many to be his strongest. In “Scarle 
and Hyssop” he has returned to his original field and 
has therein even exceeded “ Dodo” in brilliancy. 
R. FRANK L. STANTON’S first book, entitled “Songs 
of the Soil,” was published some years ago by D. 
Appleton & Co. His many admirers will be glad to 
learn that a second book of verse will, in the fall, be 
brought out by the same firm as a holiday offering. Mr. 
Henry C. Appleton recently had a conference with the 
distinguished author with the above result. 


A Good Milk 


for infant feeding is a mixed cow’s milk, from herds of 
native breeds. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 


herds are properly housed, scientifically fed, and are con- 
Avoid unknown brands. 


stantly under trained inspection. 
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ST. MARK’S AND ITS BELL-TOWER, AS SEEN FROM A HEIGHT. 
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St. Mark’s Church. The Doges Palace. 


RUINS OF THE FALLEN TOWER.—Photograph by Charles Abeniacar, Rome 


DESTRUCTION OF AN HISTORIC LANDMARK, 


THE CAMPANILE OF ST. MARK'S, WHICH, WITH LITTLE WARNING, FELL IN RUINS ON THE SPOT WHERE IT HAD STOOL FOR CENTURIES. 





Emperor William and Peace. 
|: MPEROR WILLIAM, of Germany, has been charged 


on numerous occasions since his accession to the 
throne with being an egotistic and hot-headed person, 
ambitious above all things for the extension of German 
interests at home and abroad without regard to cost or 
the rights of others. It is becoming more and more evi- 
dent, however, that the Emperor has been misjudged 
and misunderstood in many ways, and that he is, on fhe 
contrary, a man of remarkable sagacity and far-sighted- 
ness, and that his policy, on the whole, is of a peaceful 
and benevolent character. That the Emperor himself 
has been cognizant of the feeling entertained toward him 
in some quarters is made clear by his recent speech in 
reply to the address presented to him by the provincial 
committee of Alsace-Lorraine, thanking him for the aboli 
tion of the “dictatorship clause.”” Speaking of the period 
of his accession, the Emperor referred to the groundless, 
though sincere, mistrust which was entertained of him 
abroad, because it was assumed that he was striving after 
the laurels of victorious war. It was therefore his task 
to convince foreign countries that the new German 
Emperor desired to devote the empire and her power to 
the maintenance of peace. “The German people now 
knows along which road I have decided to travel for its 
welfare. Its princes stand loyally by my side with their 
counsel and their deed. Foreign countries, so far from 
discerning in us a menace to peace, are accustomed to 
count upon us as a bulwark of peace, firm as a rock.” 
All this is, of course, perfectly true. The German Emperor 
understands, with a vividness that is most remarkable, 
the absolute and imperative need of his empire for peace. 


It is, indeed, this feeling that peace must be secured at 
all costs that has made his diplomacy toward this country 
often so tortuous. But to keep the peace, in the case of 
the German Emperor, means to prevent the growing up 
of conditions which would render it easy or possible for 
tussia to go to war with Germany. As long as Russia 
and England can be kept at loggerheads Russia can have 
neither leisure nor inclination to think. about a cause 
for quarrel with Germany. 
« e 


We Are Progressing. 


PESSINISTS OF the American school and those few 

Jeremiahs among us who are always insisting that 
we are in a decadent state as to almost every phase of 
our social, industrial, and political life will find it hard 
to stand up against the astonishing figures recently put 
forth by the Treasury bureau of statistics, relating to 
our exports to Asia and Oceanica. In 1892 our exports 
to these countries were $35,000,000. At the end of the 
last fiscal year they were $120,000,000, nearly a four-fold 
increase in ten years. To China in 1892 we sent $5,663,- 
197 worth of exports; in 1902 they will be nearly $25,000, 
000, supposing the present rate to be maintained. To 
Japan the increase has been from $3,290,111 to $23,000,- 
000. To British Australasia the increase has been from 
$11,386,677 to $30,000,000, This is a rapid pace, but 
who shall say that it will not be more than proportionally 
increased in the next ten years, with peace in the Philip 
pines, and the prospect of early completion of an isthmian 
canal? And if to these influences is added generous 
provision by the government for up-building of our 
merchant marine, the rate of progress will be greater still 


Suspicion 
LEADS TO THE REAL CAUSE. 

THE question of coffee disease or Postum health be- 
comes of the greatest importance when we are thrown on 
our own resources. Many a woman when suddenly left 
without means of support can make a comfortable living 
if health remains. 

\ brave litthe woman out in Barnes, Kansas, says, 
“1 feel that I owe you a letter for the good Postum 
Coffee has done me For years I was a great sufferer with 
nervousness without ever suspecting the cause Two 
years ago I came down with nervous prostration. My 
work was light but | could not do it, I could not even sew 
or read. 

“My sleep was broken and unrefreshing; I suffered 
intensely, and it seemed only a matter of time till ] must 
lose my reason. 

“My mental distress was as great as my physical, when 
one day a friend brought me a trial of Postum Coffee and 
urged me to use it instead of coffee for a few days, saying 
that Postum had cured her of liver trouble and sick head- 
aches. I replied that I thought I could not give up coffee, 
| had always used it as a stimulant: however the 
Postum Food Coffee proved to be pleasing to the taste and 
I used it and was surprised to see that I was resting and 
getting better 

“My husband bought several packages and _ insisted 
on my using it altogether. Gradually, but not the less 
surely, I fully recovered I never used coffee afterward, 
and when I was left a widow, a year later, I] was able to 
open a dressmaking shop and support myself and little 
girls.” Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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is no doubt 
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out the civilized world. 























There is a certain per- 
H. L. DOHERTY, ONE OF THE ENG- 
LISH TENNIS CHAMPIONS NOW 
IN THIS COUNTRY. 


centage of animalism 
‘jn every human being 
the 
account of a prize-fight if he has to carry the newspaper 
It was not many years 


and he will read 
down to the barn to assure secrecy. 
ago that a certain newspaper in New York City determined 
to find out just how low an order of humanity visited 
prize-fights, to show to its sensible readers the next morn- 
ing what a worthless crowd of hoodlums, thugs, pick- 
pockets, murderers, gamblers, and scamps generally made 
such fights possible. The society reporter, the Wall Street 
reporter, the racing reporter, and the religious reporter, 
to the fight 
to collect, as far as possible, the names of the people 
present which each might know, at least by sight Each 
returned to the newspaper office that night prepared to 
give a truthful report of that part of the fight assigned to 
him. The list, when turned in, was not printed. The 
newspaper on the following morning contained a tame 
report of the scenes at the ring-side, but did not mention 
any names except those of the principals in the encounter, 
the referee. 
when put together, furnished reading which would have 
boomed the circulation of any publication, but which 
few papers would dare to print. The list of names turned 
in, of course, included some of the sealawags of the great 
city and many gamblers. It also included those of men 
well known in the business, social, and professional worlds, 
including at least two priests and one well-known Presby- 
terian minister. Two members of the Cabinet were there 
also. This is told for the first time to illustrate that the 
fighting instinct in man will show at times, no matter 
what the texture of the cloth he wears. The recent 
fight between Jeffries and Fitzsimmons was hardly pre- 
arranged. Two men do not pummel each other in the 
way they did when a “fake” is on the tapis. The trans- 
parently made-to-order performance at Madison Square 
Garden between Corbett and McCoy bears thisout. While 
the bout between the “ Kid” and “ Pompadour” Jim was 
a “fake” pure and simple, the battle between Fitz and 
Jeffries cannot be looked at in any such light. Fitzsim- 
mons was the better sparrer, t he did not have the 
strength to knock out his gorilla-like opponent. Jeffries 
is a mountain of muscle and bone and it will require either 
a similar human mass, dissipation, or old age, to take the 
championship away from him. No man of the average 
prize-fighter physique can hope to do it as long as Jeffries 
remains in perfect physical condition. Here, at least, is 
one case where brute strength can overcome science. 


besides the advertising manager, were sent 


their seconds and That composite report, 
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CoLLeGE ATHLETES IN TRAINING.—While most of the 
college sports are over for the summer the young athletes 
at the different universities or on their summer vacations 
are not idle. The preliminary work of the football men 
has already begun and it will be kept up until the latter 
part of November. The leaders or captains of the various 


branches of sport have been elected and the first work 
toward arranging the different teams for next season 


has already been completed. In baseball the college 
year surprised the crities, and it is occasionally heard 
from an expert that while Harvard defeated Yale and 
won the chanpionship and Yale defeated Princeton, 
the Tigers really had the best team of the year. Prince- 
ton, however, did not play up to her record, while Yale 
played better than her handlers expected. While Har- 
vard played first-class baseball there is no denying the 
fact that in Clarkson the crimson had the best pitcher 
in the college world, and his work did more to win the 
pennant for Harvard than did the work of any other 
three men on the team. It is an interesting fact that the 
two Wright boys, who have won so many lawn-tennis 
trophies this year, are the sons of George Wright, of 
Boston, who was one of the first professional ball players 
in this country, and one of the best shortstops at the time 
when A. G. Spalding was a pitcher, working for $1,000 
a year. While there is no chance that Yale and Cornell 
will come together on the water this or next year, there 
are rowing critics who think that the Yale crew might 
defeat the Cornell champions. Coach Cameron says that 
the Yale crew was not only the fastest that ever repre- 
sented the New Haven university, but that it could have 
broken the record had Harvard been able to push the 
sons of Old Eli toward the finish. Some of the men in 
the Harvard boat have expressed similar opinions in 
private among their friends. 
+ 
As To Weicur or Racquets, Bats aNnp CuBs. 

Many an ambitious youngster who seemed likely to make 
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/ In the Horld of Sports. 


PRE-ARRANGED ? 


a name for himself in some particular branch of sport has 
had that the bad 
his friends and mentors 


ambition shattered through advice of 
I heard a conversation in a big 
sporting-goods house the other day which convinced me 
that the ex pert who spoke knew talking 


The salesman is an old-time ball player, a good 


what he was 
about 
man behind a tennis net, and he is up near the top as an 
billiard player \ 
164 ounce 


insisted on 
the 
advised him to do nothing of the sort, advising 
144 ounces 
told the young man, and there is a lot of 
sense in it 


amateur young man 


buying a tennis racquet and salesman 


strongly 
the 
his is what he 


customer to take a racquet weighing 


common too: “ You are just beginning ten- 
nis and you want a racquet which few of the strongest 
experts can handle. It is the 


ball players and billiard players. As 


same with many young 
you pro- 
ficient in any branch of sport, increase the weight of the 


implements as you find you can usé them. 


become 


Veteran base- 
ball players can increase the weight of their bats and gen- 
erally do it, but I never saw a youngster start out using 
An ordinary 
billiard player will do much better work with an 18-ounce 
billiard cue than he 


the heaviest bats and make much success. 


will with one weighing 22 ounces. 
After using that 144-ounce racquet a week you will come 
in and thank me for not selling you a heavier one.”’ In 
just week Many 
voung men, and young women too, for that matter, make 


about a the prediction came true. 
the same mistake when entering the gymnasium 
the dumb-bells ind 
taking up the light ones and gradually 
weights as their muscles develop 


They 


select heaviest weights instead of 
increasing the 
A competent instructor 
will tell you this, but then such advisers are not always 


handy. 





THE “ TRIVIA,” HAROLD VANDERBILTS NEW YACHT, BUILT BY THE 
HERRESHOFFS THIS SUMMER.— Tulbs 


C. H. Mackay, THE SportsMAN.—The lively interest 
taken in the various branches of sport during the last 
few years abroad and in this country, by titled noblemen 
in the former and men of wealth and position in the latter, 
is bound to react to the benefit of outdoor sports and 
recreations of all sorts. The man of the world no longer 
winces when his friends refer to him as a sportsman, and 
there never was any reason why he should—but he did, 
not so very many years ago. The running turf of Amer- 
ica has benefited by the personal interest taken in the 
race-horse by such men as William C. Whitney, August 
Belmont, and others of that mould. Clarence Hunger- 
ford Mackay, who has just inherited the Mackay millions. 
is one of the best types of the American sportsman, but 
he is the sort of man who will not allow sport to interfere 
with business. Mr. Mackay is one of the best racquet 
players this country ever produced, and he is proficient 
in a polo game, with the tennis racquet and the golf 
club. He has sparred in private with his friends and is 
said to be able to give and take cross-counters with 
the best of the gentlemen amateurs. It is during the 
last two years only that Mr. Mackay has taken much in- 
terest in the running turf, but his friends are of the 
opinion that before many more years he will own one 
of the finest stables of thoroughbreds in this country. 
Horses belonging to him which have won honors this 
year are Mexican, Heno, His Eminence, Kamara, and Gold 
Boy. Mr. Mackay won the international stallion race 
at Paris with Sweza, an American-bred horse for which 
he had paid only $2,500, this being his introduction to 
the running turf. 

a 

INTERNATIONAL COMPETITION HELPS TENNIs.—In- 
ternational competition helps all sports, and the presence 
in this country of the Doherty Brothers and Dr. Pim 
will be sure to help the net game, which staggered last 
year somewhat under golf pressure, but has revived ma- 
terially on its own merits this year. The leading Amer- 
ican players have been doing good work this season, but 


COLLEGE ATHLETES 
COMPETITION HELPS TENNIS. 
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IN TRAINING— 
admit that they will 
have their hands full 
in the international 
competitions at Bay 
Ridge, L I While 
the Englishmen say 
they will stick pretty 
closely to their own 


stvle of play, lobbing, 
there 
have seen the English- 
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men play who say that 
KREIGH COLLINS, WHO RECENTLY DE- 
FEATED R, D. LITTLE, WESTERN 
TENNIS CHAMPION.— Cook 


the visitors have care- 
fully the 
more \mer- 
ican smashing, and that the visitors will be better able to 
meet this style of work than they were when Ward and 
Davis visited England and astonished the foreigners with 
their more dashing play. H.L. Doherty, the holder of the 
English championship, is six feet one inch in height and 
resembles Malcolm D. Whitman. While slender, the Eng 
lishman shows plenty of muscular activity at the net. R 
F. Doherty is two years his brother’s junior, and is only 
five feet five inches high. 


practiced 
energetic 


The visitors admit that Eng 
land has sent over her best three players, and if they do 
not take back the cup with them they will have no other 


excuse to offer than that the Americans have surpassed 
them in a game in which the Englishmen have been 
proud of their superiority for so many years. The tone 


of the Englishmen, from their arrival in this country, 


shows their utmost confidence in their ability. 


a 
OARSMEN IN TROUBLI There seems to be a chance 
that the National Amateur Oarsmen 


get into trouble before the present year is out. 


Association of may 
There 
has been much discussion recently in the East over the 
case of an oarsman who may be disqualified by the N. A. 
A. O. for doing something which the Amateur Athletic 
Union and other powerful organizations permit. The 
oarsman in question was disqualified simply because 
he rowed for one of the clubs belonging to the associa- 
tion and also rowed for his college crew. He had been 
a member of the particular rowing club for five years, 
and he was at the same time a sophomore at Columbia 
College. According to the rules a man cannot compete 
The A. A. U. 
The friends of the oarsman in 
question argue that his rowing on his college crews does 
not count. The A. A. U. and other organizations take 
no cognizance of what the college men do until after 
they leave their college or university. Possibly the N. A. 
A. O. may find it to its own interest to make similar con- 
cessions to college men. College athletic associations 
conduct their sports under their own rules, regardless of 
the rules of any other association, local or national. 
The A. A. U., the League of American Wheelmen, and 
the National Cycle Association all tried to dictate to the 
college men, but wisely saw their blunder and stopped it. 


for two different clubs within ninety days. 
rule is only sixty days. 


- 

Batt PLayers Protect THEIR Honor.— While much 
has been done in professional baseball in this country 
during the last two years which would better have been 
left undone, it must be admitted that the club owners 
themselves are almost entirely responsible for most of 
the trouble. Many players have jumped their contracts 
and broken their word, but always because tempting 
offers came from the owners of rival clubs. Now the 
Players’ Association has come to the front and has de- 
cided to black-list all players who have broken their con- 
tracts. This will cause trouble in the ranks of the play- 
ers, but it will rid the association of players who could 
at the best bring only discredit on the organization. 
Now, if the National League and American League club 
owners would meet and take similar action, the game at 
large would be benefited. Thomas Daly, the re-elected 
president of the Players’ Association, is not only one of 
the best ball players in the country, but he is a straight- 
forward fellow, an honor to his profession and a fitting 
man to be at the head of the players’ body. When Daly 
left the Brooklyn Club, he did it honorably, giving that 
club a chance to offer him the same salary paid him by the 
American League. 

7 

AUTOMOBILE DipLomMacy.—One hears less about ar- 
rests of drivers of automobiles at present and indications 
point to less friction among the owners of the motor 
machines, the general public, and the officers of the law. 
The clubs throughout the country have done much to 
stop promiscuous scorching by irresponsible or indifferent 
drivers of the horseless vehicle. The stopping of racing 
on the public highways was another move in the right 
direction. As a result many of the prominent clubs are 
arranging meets to be held on tracks, where only the 
participants themselves are in any danger. 

GrorGeE* E. STACKHOUSE. 


. 
Sporting Queries Answered. 


J. A. M., Sr. Lovuts.—The machines used in pacing on 
bicycle tracks vary as to horse-power 
present is of ten-horse power : 

W.C. A., Lovutsvrtte.— When the ball is hit to fair ground the 
man on first is forced and must make tracks for second base as 
quickly as possible. If on third, no other base being occupied, he 
is hot forced to run. 


Eastern 
The popular machine at 
G. E. 8 
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—_ In Watermelon Time. 

WHEN broadly on the melon patch 
The silver moonlight shines 

Dark shadows glide on noiseless feet 
Among the trailing vines 

And laden with the stolen spheres, 
A dozen at the least, 

Retire behind a friendly fence 


To hold a midnight feast. 


The man of millions dreams again 
Of such a boyish raid 

When rosy slices at his plate 
Are temptingly displayed, 

And Boney at his cabin-door, 
Where morning-glories climb 

Forgets to pick the banjo-strings 
In watermelon time 


Both rich and poor, and old and young, 
And black and white enjoy 

The sweets of this enchanted fruit 
That never seems to cloy, 

For Nature gathers all the dews 
And roses she can find 

And yearly serves them up to us 
In watermelon rind. 


MINNA IRVING. 














A PECULIARLY AMERICAN ENJOYMENT. 


THE PLEASURES OF THE WATERMELON SEASON AT ITS HEIGHT,—PHoTOGRAPHS BY Ray. ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
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OFFICIAL LEGAL NOTICES. 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of July 26 to 
August 8, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board 
of Assessors and the entering in the Bureau for 
the Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of 
sessment for LOCAL IMPROVEMENTS in 
BOROUGH MANHATTAN 

12TH WARD, SECTION 7 129TH STREET 
OUTLET SEWER AND OV ERI LOW, between 
Hudson River and Manhattan Street ; also, 12TH 
AVENUE OUTLET SEWER AND OVERFLOW, 
between 129th and 130th Streets, with connections 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller, 
City of New York, July 25, 1902 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of July 25 
to August 7, 1902, of the confirmation by the Su- 
preme Court and the entering in the Bureau for 
the Collection of Assessments and Arrears, o 
assessment for OPENING AND ACQUIRING 
TITLE to the following named street in the BOR- 
OUGH OF THE BRONX: 23D WARD, SEC- 
TION 9 EAST 157TH STREET OPENING, 
from Walton Avenue to Extericr Street Con- 
firmed May 16, 1902; entered July 23, 1902 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller, 
City of New York, July 24, 1902 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in THE CITY RECORD of July 25 
to August 7, 1902, of the confirmation by the Su- 
preme Court and the entering in the Bureau for 
the Collection of Assessments and Arrears, of 
assessment for OPENING AND ACQUIRING 
TITLE to as following named street in the BOR- 
OUGH OF MANHATTAN : 12TH WARD, SEC- 
TION 8 WEST 190TH STREET OPENING, 
between 1lith Avenue and Wadsworth Avenue 
Confirmed April 15, 1902; entered July 23, 1902 

EDWARD M. GROUT, Comptroller, 
City of New York, July 24, 1902 


ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
rISEMENT in the CITY RECORD of July 18 
to 31, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Revision of Assessments and the entering in the 
Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and 
Arrears, of assessments for LOCAL IMPROVE- 
MENTS in the BOROUGH OF QUEENS: 
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3D WARD, FRANKLIN PLACE SEWER, 
about 300 feet east of Summit Street; thence 
westerly to Summit Street also, SUMMIT 


STREET SEWER, 


A venue 


from Franklin Place to Maple 


EDWARD 
City of New York, 


ATTENTION 


M 
July 


GROUT, 
17, 1902 
IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
LISEMENT in the CITY RECORD of July 18 
to 31, 1902, of the confirmation by the Board of 
Revision of Assessments and the entering in the 
Bureau for the Collection of Assessments and 
Arrears, of assessments for LOCAL IMPROVFE- 
MENTS in the BOROUGH OF MANHATTAN 


Comptroller 


12TH WARD, SECTION 8& EDGECOMBE 
AVENUE PAVING, from the north line of 155th 
Street to the south line of 171st Street, where 
the same intersects the east line of Amsterdam 


Avenue 
EDWARD 
City of New York 
ATTENTION IS CALLED TO THE ADVER- 
TISEMENT in the CITY RECORD of July 18 to 
31, 1902, of the confirmation by the Supreme Court 
and the entering in the Bureau for the Collection 
of Assessments an Arrears. of assesaments for 
OPENING AND ACQUIRING TITLE to the 
following named street in the BOROUGH OF 
THE BRONX 
294TH WARD, SECTIONS 12 AND 13. GUN 
HILL ROAD (formerly Olin Avenue) OPENING, 
from Jerome Avenue to Bronx River. Confirmed 
May 28, 1902: entered July 17, 1902 
EDWARD M GROUT, Comptroller 
City of New York, July 17, 1902 


M. GROUT, 
July 17, 1902 


Comptroller 
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profitable mining share he ites en 
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ntures Mr. Morgan has not had as 
lear sailing as usual, of late His Northern 
Securities Corporation is still before the 
turts: an extra session ol the lennessec 
Legislature is threatened, to prevent his pro 
posed Southern Railway merger” with 
Louis lhe ind Nashville and oth r roads 
the courts hesitate to approve of his pro 
posed steel trust bond conversion scheme 
andl the public is becoming more and more 

nid as each new gigantic corporate enter 
prise seeks for its support 

Che eminent Japanese financier, Count 
Matsukata, after his recent visit to this 
country, confirmed what I have repeatedly 
said in this column, that we have been 


growing at too rapid a rate in this country 
and that likely 
i own 

setback 
that 
business on borrowed capital, 
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generally 


are 
Count 
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Is 


most 


apprehensions.” 


Note a few of the things that are not 
bull arguments, namely: the constant and 
heavy decrease in our exports ; the acknowl 


edged over-production in our cotton busi- 
both in the North and in the South; 
steady increase in the importations of 
which have abruptly reversed 
the foreign in this branch of 
trade—for, ago, our exports of 
iron and steel were causing alarm in Europe. 


ness, 
the 
foreign iron, 
movement 
two years 


Now European exports are increasing, week 


by week, and this blow at a great American 
industry is strengthened by the strikes 
in the coal and iron regions of the United 
States. Railroad earnings are diminishing, 
while railroad wages, at the demands of 
the employés, are being increased. Crop 
conditions are far from scttled, with 
drought in some sections and too much 
rain in others; and, more significant, per- 
haps, than anything else, are the figures 
of the Treasury Department, indicating a 
heavy deficit at the close of the current 


fiscal year. Secretary Shaw, it is said, be- 
lieves this may reach $100,000,000. How 
would it be met? Does it portend another 
draft on our gold reserve, another financial 
agitation, and possibly a political upheaval, 
with all that these imply in their possi- 
bilities of evil and in their destructive in- 
fluences on trade 

I have had many inquiries from holders 
of United States Steel regarding the proba- 
bilities of the continued success of this tre- 
mendous industrial combination. I con- 
sider the man fortunate who does not find 
himself burdened with its common stock or 
with too much of the preferred. The truth 
of the matter is that the recent bond issue 
had for its main purpose the relief of the 


and commerce? 


great financial interests that have been 
carrying the burden of this property ever 
since its organization. These interests 


labored indefatigably to induce the public 
to buy the steel shares, but all efforts failed. 
They accordingly arranged the ingenious 
plan by which they can unload their pre- 
ferred on the company and take in its place 
a bond which, next to the Carnegie bonds, 
will be the first lien on the great property. 

The holders of the preferred and common 
shares of the steel trust only entitled 
to dividends when earned, but holders 
of the bonds must be paid their interest 
regularly, or they will have the right to 
foreclose and take the property. The steel 
magnates estimate that the trust will be 
able, in bad times, to pay the interest 
charges on the $300,000,000 of bonds given 
to Mr. Carnegie, and on the $250,000,000 
to be issued to take up 40 per cent. of the 
preferred stock. If I were a holder of pre- 
ferred shares I should certainly 
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then th the new bonds, and if I held the od Jack rt The talk about 
common | would close it out at the first eads if " f a a “4 
favorable opportunity ne the shares. Do not be in a 
} t sacrifice your stock lhe aggrevate 
It has not escaped public attention that ual saving by the refunding of the New York 
two of the prominent directors of the steel | ‘ il’s higt tere earing bonds, maturing i 
COrpor ition, Willi ih I Dodge ind Ps rel il = jua ; ° (3) 7 A > a 2 seen 
Roberts, Jr., have resigned from the board Mlectrie and take 1 pront It is significant that 
recently ind that their places have beer ~ ; — - a : wegen Aapege. ~ pas oe 
filled by some of Mr. Morgan’s associate . showing hea losees 1) I do not advise 
When the billion-dollar steel trust was | in tite stock, after the road had been twice hank 
financed, the conservative bankers of thi wang. ‘ - f the remarkable incidents of the 
country stood aghast They were appalled aes Contioged on opposite page 
it the magnitude and audacity of the ven 
ture fhey have not dared to express FINANCIAL AND INSURANCE. 
themselves publicly, but it is no secret that 
thev have ar that this great industrial Our Book, 
monstrosity might some day, when we again “A Glimpse at Wall Street 
fall on evil times mennes the Reasietal ane Ste ther aaa 
; ; : : as well as fluctuation 
stability of the entire country rhe fact reports, issued to persons 
that some of the bondholders of the steel | imterested in the subject. 
trust have instituted proceedings to pre- | 
vent the proposed issue of $250,000,000 JACOB BERRY& C0 
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bonds, must not be overlooked, Unless 


this litigation is speedily disposed of, it 


may prove to be a very se rious embarrass- 
ment to the great corporation, 

=. oS Parkman, O 1) Highly specu 
lative 2) These are local securities, regarding 
which I cannot advise 

“W.,”) Duluth The managers of the property 
you speak of have been quite successful, but of 
course the venture is speculative 

“*F..”” Manistee, Mich 1) I do not advise on 
grain speculatio mn I deal only with Wall Street 
matters. ( No; they do not appear to have a 
very hig h standing 

aR ’ Brooklyn Jacob Berry & Co., 44 Broad 
way, t! ae in small lots on the Consolidated 
Mr. Berr was formerly a member of the New 
York Stock I penenep 

“Hoboken, J Unless prosperous condi 
tions greatly oe you should be able to realize 
a profit on your Toledo, St. Louis and Western 
but I would not hold it too long No stamp 

“H..” Mt. Carmel, Penn (1) It is a specu 
lative proposition and in no sense an investment 
(2 As mining properties go, it may be an honest 
iffair, but it is too speculative for me to recom 
mend 

“Reading,” Providence, R. I I always be- 
lieve in taking a good profit Reading is so strong- 
ly held that a further advance is generally ex 
pected What will be done about the dividend 


has not yet been decided 
“Lake View,” Milwaukee 
future developments in the 
but at this particular time I would rather buy 
Toledo, St. Louis and Western preferred than 
Wisconsin Central preferred, considering the rela- 
tive prices 
S., 


Much depends upon 


respective territories, 


Brooklyn: While Pressed 
is reporting ten or twelve per cent 
the common, the fact remains that it is meeting 
now competition on every side. Considering pres 
ent earnings and dividends, the stock is a fair spec- 


Steel Car 
earnings on 


ulation I would not buy it for a long pull 

_ F.,”’ Pittsburg: I do not bern Crucible 
Steel preferred as strictly an imvestment stock 
I should be inclined to sell at the first favorable 
opportunity and put the money in some secure 
investment until business conditions were more 
settled Anonymous communications are not 


answered 


G.,”’ Chicago (1) I would not sacrifice my 
American Canning preferred at present Possi- 
bilities of a favorable combination still exist 
(2) The earnings of the Chicago and Alton show 


very little applicable to dividends on the common 
From the investment standpoint, I do not 
its purchase 

“A.” Altoona, 
do in the 


Penn 1 do not see what else 


you can Asphalt reorganization matter 


It is the height of assumption for the trustees, 
however, to insist that they shall control the stock 
by a voting trust for ten years ‘hey are not 
entitled to such a favor, and the stockholders 


should not 


agree to have their hands tied for ten 
years 
“K.,” Albany, N. Y lhe Anglo-American Oil 


Company has a large acreage in Texas and leased 


oil lands, which include, at last reports, one flow- 
ing well The expectation of a new gusher has 
affected the stock favorably If your friend is 


well posted and reliable he should be able to advise 





| BROAD EXCHANGE BUILDING, 


advise | 


you better than I can It has always been re- 
garded as highly speculative 

‘H.,” New Orleans: The fact that Marconi | 
acknowledges that an Italian naval officer is en- 


titled to credit for a wireless telegraph invention 
is significant {ear-Admiral Bradford says that 
none of the so-called inventors of the wirelcss 
patent systems has anything that will give him an 
exclusive right. I do not advise the purchase of 
the Marconi or any other wireless telegraph stock. 

‘H.,” Jefferson, O.: (1) Whether dividends 
will be paid on the Black Copper Company’s stock 
or not, remains for the directors to say (2) The 
directors are mostly responsible business men 


(3) It is not quoted on the New York exchange 
Ask the officers. (4) Ditto. (5) I know too little 
about it to advise. (6) No rating. (7) It is 


safer to deal with somebody who has a business 
that justifies public confidence 

‘*Banker,” Hartford, Conn (1) I would not 
sell my Standard Oil shares. The report of a 


world-wide combination of this company has been 
denied but there is sufficient truth in it to advance 
the stock still higher (2) You can sign and then 
send me your blank proxies for the Colorado Coal 
and Iron Company’s election, and, if possible, I 
will place them where they will do some good, if 
I am unable myself to attend the meeting at Den- 
ver 
“D.,” Oshkosh, Wis The Wabash road is 
reporting wonderful earnings, and is extending its 
lines in a manner that leade to the belief that it 
will become a greater property than ever Many 
therefore believe in the preferred for a long pull, 
but as the B debentures, standing ahead of it, and 
entitled to six per cent. interest, have never re- 
ceived any interest payments, it looks to me as if 
the preferred were high enough. I had rather 
own the debentures 
“Ss. S..” New York Four dollars 
You are on my preferred list for one year. The 
Consolidated Tobacco four per cent. bonds were 
exchanged for the common stock of the American 
and Continental Tobacco companies. Two hun- 
dred dollars in honds was given for $100 American 
Tobacco common, and $100 for $100 in stock of the 
Continental common. The preferred cannot be 
exchanged for the bonds The statement should 
have said that this applied only to the common 
At present prices the preferred stock looks high 
a seven per cent. stoc 
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on Par are now being paid by the 


OHIO & CALIFORNIA REFINING OIL GO. 


from the sales of Oil from its producing wells. 
STANDARD OIL COMPANY BUYS EN- 
TIRE OUTPUT. Enormous acreage yet to be 
developed. The safest, surest, and best oil 
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integrity and experience in the oil business. To 


raise funds for further development of the property 
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Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from preceding page. 


oF 


on, 


Michigan Your question is not 


” Hartford, Conn 
it on Wall Street 
C.,” Portsmouth, O hey are not listed and 
ire all speculative 
“Ek. LL. B.,” Allentown, N. J.: 1 regard it as a 
easonable speculation 
5 = Chaseburs Wis Not listed Would 
not advise its sapahene 
) Warren kt Four dollars received 
You are on my preferred lst for one year 
B Allentown, N J Neither is an invest- 
ment United States Rubber is the better specu- 
lation of the two 
“S..” Aurora, Ill Iwo dollars received You 
ire on my preferred list for six months 
ey ” Riehmond, Va Keep your Manhattan 
Elevated Many believe it is worth as much as 
Metropolitan 
i. | 


Nothing is known about 


Evansville, Ind All the stocks of 
the grade you mention are far removed from the 
investment class 
Baltimore I hesitate to advise you to 
sacrifice your stock at a loss, particularly such a 
heavy loss rhe cotton goods trade is not m the 
best condition, however You might wait a little 
while and see the effect of the reorganization 
a N..”’ Cleveland, O I think well of 
Toledo, St. Louis and Western because of its 
strategic position, which must some day make i 
in demand as a Vanderbilt or other connection, 
and also because of its increasing earnings, running, 
as it does, through a very prosperous part of the 
country 
“C.N.,”’ Cleveland I'wo dollars received You 
are on my preferred list for six months. (1) Both 
the propositions you speak of look well, but the 
trouble with them is that in an emergency, if you 
wanted your money, you might not be able to 
sell the shares, though this difficulty would be 
overcome if they were listed 
‘B.,” Louisville, Ky (1) Union Pacifie com- 
mon has been talked of for a rise for a long time 
Perhaps new developments will warrant it, but 
I believe in taking a profit whenever you can get 
it, when prices generally are near their highest 
(2) The bonds ought to be satisfactory. (3) At 
present I do not advise the purchase of any spec- 
ulative shares 
” Detroit, Mich.: (1) It is a speculative 
proposition, of course, and if you needed your money 
at any time it might be difficult to dispose of the 
shares until they were listed I would not be in a 


hurry (2) | would not take any stock in the 
Consolidated Liquid Air Company. 1 was against 


the original company and I advised against the 
pure hase of the Tripler shares 
” Salt Lake: (1) I am unable to advise 
you from a knowledge of inside facts, because these 
are most carefully withheld, but most of those 
who bought at higher prices are evening up now 
at prevailing low prices (2) I would prefer 
Kountze Bros. (3) I know of none at present 
(4) Buy a bond of the Kansas Southern Railway, 
paying 3 per cent. and selling around 70 
‘V. C.,” Norfolk: Some of the old American 
Ice crowd appear to be identified with the New 
England Consolidated Ice Company For that 
reason I would have nothing to do with the latter, 
though if the elique is as successful in advancing 
its new specialty as it was with the old, the shares 
of the former may go higher. The publie some- 
times gets tired of being fooled No stamp 
“D. B.,” Springfield, O.: (1) The report of 
the Old Dominion is far from complete. The stock 
has sold this year as low as 18 and as high as 25 
With the copper market unsettled I am not advis- 
ing the purchase of copper shares. The trouble is 
that these mines are mostly handled by an inside 
clique, who get all the cream and leave the 
skimmed milk to the stockholders. No stamp 
Chicago: One dollar received You are 
on my ” preferred list for three months. The earn- 
ings of Missouri, Kansas and Texas and of 
Texas Pacific have furnished reason for the ad- 
vance in these shares. It is said that if conditions 
are ripe for launching the comprehensive scheme 
which is to embrace all the Gould roads, Texas 
Pacific is to be especially benefited. Cautious in- 
vestors gener? ally regard the market as too high 
‘A. X.,” St. Joe, Mo.: The New York and St 
Louis Mining and Manufacturing Company has 
$1,000,000 capital and its officers include several 
men of excellent business standing It is engaced 
in the mining of zine, lead, and phosphate rock, 
and claims to control valuable tracts of lead and zine 
territory in Missouri and a smelter and factories 
An issue of $500,000 5 per cent. bonds has been 
authorized, which, of course, must take precedence 
over the stock. Everything depends upon the 
conservatism of the management 
H.,” Brooklyn: I have had several inquiries 
cheat ‘the Globe-Boston C opper Mining Company 
Mr. W. F. Kennedy, the secretary, informs me 
that the officers, directors, and a number of the 
stockholders willleave Leavenworth, Kan., this 
week for Arizona and will inspect the various 
properties of the Globe-Boston group and while 
there direct the placing of the new machinery 
purehased from the funds secured by the sale of 
the 40 cent stock, which has now been withdrawn 
from the market 
ag Binghamton, N. Y.: (1) All mining 
companies’ shares, even those that pay dividends, 
sell on a lower basis than railway shares or bonds, 
for the obvious reason that while mines are con- 
stantly being exhausted the railroad can expect 
its business to continue to grow with the growth of 
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the country. (2) I would rather buy Continental 
lobacco preferred than the Consolidated Tobacco 
bonds, from the investment standpoint 3) Chi 


cago and Great Western preferred A is a fair in- 
vestment but not gilt-edged 

Investor,’ Chicago (1) It depends upon 
which direction the slump comes from, and what 
class of stocks is most severely depressed. On de- 
clines the safest purchase would be dividend-paying 
stocks, but from the speculative standpoint you 
have named a good list, including, as you do, 
Reading, Texas Pacific, Ontario and Western, and 


loledo, St. Louis and Western preferred Amer 
ican Chicle common is paying | per cent. dividends 
per month and has been selling at 105 Very 
little of it is sold, and I doubt if a slump would 
affect it materially 2) It all depends upon the 
conditions and the severity of the shock (3) You 
are on the preferred list 

‘T.,” Elizabeth, N. J (1) The Wabash 5s 
are a pretty safe investment (2) The White 


Knob Copper Company has a heavy capital, 
namely, $12,500,000 lts mines have been some- 
what remote from railroad connections, but this 
difficulty is being overcome. Good reports are 
Ziveh out concerning its tuture prospects, but it 
is still speculative (3) I think you would be safe 
in buying the Kansas City Southern 3s, which are 
a first hen on the property, and the Toledo, St 
Louis and Western 4s (4) Until the American 
Ice people make a frank and candid statement, 
for examination and analysis, I shall not feel like 
advising speculation in the shares No stamp 
“Widow,” Newark, N. J.: (1) L repeat the 
rumor that I printed some time ago, that heavy 
financial interests are becoming interested in the 
Hackensack Meadows property Do not sacrifice 


your shares. (2) It is said that the readjustment 
plan of the Mexican Central Railway involves a 
heavy assessment on the stock (3) Over a 


juarter of a billion of new securities has been 
listed on the New York Stock Exchange by promi- 
nent railways, during the past six months, besides 
$150,000,000 of new industrial securities, and yet 
some bulls are talking as if there were not enough 
stocks to go around. (4) | prefer Norfolk and 
Western to Chesapeake and Ohio, on the basis 
of earnings and capital 

**Banker,”’ Seattle, Wash You are right in 
your belief that the new railroads now being con- 
structed, including the Moffat road, from Den- 
ver to the Pacific coast, can be built at a cost far 
less than the enormous over-capitalization of ex- 
isting railways. With the maintenance of rates, 
the new roads should begin to pay dividends 
promptly The trouble is that rate-cutting will 
be bound to follow “as competition increases, and 
then we shall have to go through another period 
of bankruptey and reorganization (2) The sharp 
trick played by the Osgood faction, in the fight 
with the Gates crowd for control of Colorado Fuel, 
was to have been expected. On the very last 
day, just as the books were to be closed, the Os- 
good people issued $3,000,000 additional of bonds 
convertib le into stock It looks as if the Gates 
crowd were on top, however 

*: Portland, Me (1) The absorption of 
Kansas City Southern by the Chicago and Alton, 


| or some other strong railway, is still anticipated 


(2) I would leave the shares of the New England 
Ice Company alone. It is being exploited by some 
of the men who deluded the people into buying 
American Ice stock. (3) Arthur M. Ross, who 
was recently arrested, was charged with having 
conducted the blind pool firm of Stuart, Davis 
& Co., Nos. 31 and 33 Broadway It is said that 
he made more than $100,000 by his so-called “in- 
vestments” with the money of his customers 
I constantly advise my readers against traders 
who offer to divide their profits but not their 
losses. (4) The recent disappearance of an officer 
of the Union Building and Loan Association of 
Brooklyn, with $10,000 of its funds, shows that 
the success of all such organizations must largely 
depend upon the integrity as well as the ability of 
the management 

‘B.,” Littla Rock, Ark.: United States Steel 
Trust is never safe from a big strike. You cannot 
eliminate that element It is said that foreign 
interests are about to examine the steel trust’s 
property with a view to making larger investments 
in it, but foreigners just now have all they can 


| handle at home. (2) The American Tin Plate 


Company has been closing some of its plants and, 
it is said, intends to reduce wages. A similar re- 
duction is being sought in the window-glass fac- 
tories of Pittsburg, or rather a demand for an ad 
vance is being vigorously resisted. (3) There is 
talk of renewed opposition to the biscuit trust by 
the independent manufacturers. (4) The gov- 
ernment tests of wireless telegraph apparatus do 
not include Marconi’s. (5) The reduction of half 
a million dollars from the net earnings of Lacka- 
wanna, the past fiscal year, shows how seriously 
the strike is affecting the anthracite roads. On 
declines, Lackawanna is regarded as a good in- 
vestment purchase, however 

“Harold,” New York QOity: Two dollars in- 
closed. You are on my preferred list for six months 
I agree with you that the time has come for stock- 
holders in corporations, and especially in industrials, 
to refuse to give their voting proxies to insiders 
who only use them against the outside stockholders 
(1) Your condemnation of the financial papers 
that boomed Amalgamated Copper while the 
Standard Oil crowd were unloading the shares at 
high prices is absolutely justified. (2) I recently 
saw a comparative statement of the earnings of the 
Pennsylvania lines east of Pittsburg, with those of 
the New York Central. It seemed to justify the 
expectation that the former should sell as high as 
the latter Passenger traffic has not been as good 


this season as last, I am told Whether these in- 
vestment stocks will continue to advance this sum- 


mer is therefore questionable They look as if 
they were pretty high (3) In this market it is 
impossible to predict the movements of stocks 
days in advance The monetary situation is Y 
from reassuring I do not advise purchases 
present 

New York, August 7, 1902 JASPER 
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Should Laws Be Enforced? 


|? IS about time to inquire whether, in 

the City of New York, laws are to be 
enforced or not. In reprimanding Captain 
Foody, whom Police Commissioner Part- 
ridge found guilty of neglect of duty, the lat- 
ter defines his notions of the duties of 
policemen. He directs that members of 
the force should observe that there is no 
flagrant, open, notorious, or public violation 
of. the law, especially in Sunday liquor 
selling, and he points out that there must 
be an outward evidence, by the closing of 
bar-room doors and the unscreening of the 
windows, that no liquors are sold on the 
Sabbath day; but he leaves the obvious 
impression that if Sunday liquor selling 
can go on, as it has been going on, without 
attracting public attention, the police need 
not take pains to suppress it. In other 
words, Commissioner Partridge proposes to 
modify the excise law of the State of New 
York to meet the requirements of the sit- 
uation as he sees it. 

The impression prevails that public opin- 
ion in New York City is opposed to the 
strict enforcement of the law against Sun- 
day liquor selling, though, if this question 
were put to the test of a vote, we believe a de- 
cided majority would uphold the law, just as 
it stands. No matter how this may be, 
however, if it is the law it must be en- 
forced. If it cannot be enforced by Com- 
missioner Partridge, then some other com- 
missioner should be appointed to undertake 
the work. If the enforcement of the law 
demonstrates its inexpediency, then it 
should be modified or repealed. But to 
have a police commissioner take upon him- 
self the responsibility of interpreting a 
statute and thus usurping judicial prerog- 
ative is to establish a precedent of the 
worst possible kind. Tammany’s police 
commissioner, the unspeakable Devery, un- 
dertook to do this sort of thing, and was 
roundly and properly denounced for it. The 
principle—or lack of principle- 
it is clearly wrong. 


—involved in 


The only excuse for Commissioner Part- 
ridge’s action lies in the constantly repeat- 
ed assertion that the excise laws of New 
York City cannot and will not be enforced 
by our peculiar local 
If that be so, the sooner this 
condition is changed by the establishment 
of a State police force and the complete 
wiping out of the present body of incom- 
petent, undesirable, and wretchedly organ- 
ized policemen, the better it will be for all 
concerned. In case of riot, when the police 
are unable to cope with a situation of dis- 
order or danger, the militia are called 
to maintain public safety. It would ap- 
pear from Commissioner Partridge’s utter- 
ance as if such a condition confronted 
to-day, and it is a condition and not a 
theory which we are called upon to meet. 
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New Srories By Bret Harte 16mo 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., $1.25 ) 

Wisrons. A Story in Three parts. I, Betty: 
Il, Robin; III, Esther and Rhoda. By 
Miles Amber. (New York 


ner’s Sons, $1.50.) 


police because of 
conditions, 


(Boston: 


Charles Serib- 


Shameful Waste of Public 
Money. 
THE SALE for $20,000 of useless ort 


s 


nance at Sandy Hook, which cost the 


government nearly 


$1,000,000 only nine 


years ago, represents a loss not to be ex- 


plained away by the rapid improvement 
in war enginery in recent years. That 
might serve as a plausible excuse for a 
piece of Tammany foolishness and extrava- 


gance, but it is not enough to justify a de- 
partment of the general government wherein 


we have a right to look for wise foresig! 
and the judicious expenditure of publ 


funds. 


it 
ic 


To be plain about it, it was a piece 


of sheer carelessness and wasteful stupidity, 


if it was nothing worse. 
to feel obliged 


It is bad enough 
spend millions of public 


funds every year in armor tests, gunpowder 


experiments, and other accessories of tl 


art of killing, but to spend a million or 
more on ordnance to be thrown away in 
a few years for old junk is to pay more 
dearly for the war passion than present con- 


ditions warrant. 


Some day we shall wake 


up to the supreme foolishness of all this 
business of spending dollars for defense 


against foes who never come, while we pine 


h 


the pennies necessary to protect ourselves 
against the enemies of our social, civic, 


and municipal life, 
every side. 


who press upon us .rom 
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Primary, Secondary, or Tertiary Blood Poison 
Permanently Cured. 
same guaranty 
and still have 


You can be treated at home under 

If you have taken mercury, iodide potash, 
aches and pains, Mucus Patches in Mouth, 
Sore Throat, Pimples, Copper-Colored Spots, Ulcers on 
any part of the = He air or Eyebrows falling out, write 


COOK REMEDY CO. 


874 Masonic Temple, Chicago, [ll., for proofs of cures. 
Capital, $500,000. We solicit the most _obstinate CARER, 
We have cured the worst cases in 15 to 35 days. 100-page 
Book Free. 


LESLIE'S 


Awful Poverty in New York. 


nued from page 155 

hav I front door inless they choose to 
g it name to the opening into the 
bare ce d ground of the court 

Alt ig I sited one p ue where i 
begga! ived 1 wi in with two children 
on the vith eves sore trom filth and 
with a constant cough, and a sickly, indo 
lent husband, who attended to the children 
\ his begged on the streets i hole 
of l swh e stench Ww us thick, where 
putrid beef, fly paper, and rags were con 
spicuous amongst the litter in the place 
although I saw such depravity, such deg 
radation of poverty and wretchedness and 
want as I could scarce believe, there were 
bright spots in this block with its thou 
sands of people I Saw homes where in 
dustry had brought cleanliness and all the 
daily necessities, homes which would have 
been pleasant but for the ever present odor 
of which one is aware even in the streets 
and which is intensified within doors 

| he se distri ts of the Jewish quarter are 
visited regularly by agents of the United 
| Jewish Charities, who bring relief to those | 


the 
serious constantly 


but problem is grow- 
the 


thousands 


who suffer most, 


ing more as immi- 


gration continues and monthly 
tenements 
And as I came 


3.000 people three 


make their homes in the 
choked human life 
away from the block of 

lmipressions clung to me more strongly than 


already 
with 


all the rest—the odor, the crawling, stealthy 
cats, and the never-ceasing wail of the 
babies 


Special Prize for Amateur Photog- 
raphers. 
Lesue’s WEFKLY 


offers a special prize ot $10 


for its amateur contest in the Christmas number, 
rhe pictures should, of course, be appropriate to 
the holiday and especially interesting to children, 
for Christmas is above all things the festival of 


childhood Competition open until November Ist. 


Lestie’s Weekry was the first publication in 
the United States to offer prizes for the best work 
of amateur photographers. We offer a prize 
five dollars for the best amateur photograph re- 


us in each weekly contest, 
tion to be based on the originality of the subject 
and the perfection of the photograph. Prefer- 
ence will be given to unique and original work and 


ceived by the competi- 


for that which bears a special relation to news | 
events. We invite all amateurs to enter this con- 
test Photographs may be mounted or un- 


mounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 


for this purpose with a request for their return. 
All photographs entered in the contest and not 
prize-winners will be subject to our use unless 


otherwise directed, and one dollar will be paid for 
each photograph we may use. No copyrighted 
photographs will be received, nor such as have been 
published or offered elsewhere. Many photo- 
graphs are received, and those accepted will be 








Price, $2.00 Per Set 
of Eight Pictures 








Ghe Zim Collection 


ef Original Water Color 
Reproductions of sKetches 


By ZIM 


Zim has been characterized as the 
Mark Twain of picturedom. His figures, 
while always broadly comic and some- 
times grotesquely exaggerated, are nev- 
ertheless truly 


Artistic Caricatures 


of actual types, selected with fine humor- 
ous discrimination. 


ww 


The Pictures in 
this Collection 


were done specially for it, and have 
never been published in any other form. 
The elaborate color-work, reproduced in 
fac-simile by the famous Grignard proc- 
ess (the same employed in the Christy 
pastels published by Scribner's), shows 
Zim in several of his happiest moods. 








Copyrighted, 1900, by Suites Company 


Address All Remittances to Judge Co., 110 Fifth Avenue, 


of | 


WEEKLY 


utilized as soon as possiole. Contestants ~~ i 
be patient No writing except the name and ad 
dress ot the sender should appear on the back of 
the photograph except when letter postage is 
paid, and | in every instance care must be taken to 
use the proper amount of postage Photographs 
must be entered by the makers Silver paper 


with a glossy finish should be used when possible 
Mat-surface paper is not suitable for reproduction 
Photographs entered are not always used hey 
subject to return if they are ultimately found 
unavailable in making up the photographic 
test Preference is always given to pictures oj re- 
cent current events of importance, for the news feature 
: one of the chief elements in selecting the prize- 
ners The contest is open to all readers of 
Lesuirn’s Weekty whether subscribers or not 

\ B ( inications should be speci really 
iddressed to Weekly, 110 Fijth Avenue 
then the illy given, communications 
Leslie's Magaz ine, 
connection 


ire 
con 


uw 


omm 

Leslie's 
address 18 not 
’ or other pub- 
with ‘Leslie's 


jo to 


having 


metimes 


lications no 


7 * 
Cheaters Never Prosper. 


IS difficult 
can exist 


| I to see ow but one opinion 
among people of sane minds 


and sound morals over the practice of 
cheating at college commencement exam- 
inations. If considerations of honor and 


truthfulness are not to be held up before 


at such times and at this period in 
lives 


men 
their and paramount, 
| then surely no such occasion can ever arise. 
Vain and ineffectual must all our educa- 
| tional forces be to build up a true and noble 
| citizenship, unless honor and truthfulness 
are urged and the ele- 
ments of right character. 


as imperative 


enforced as basic 


Tas 


a 


ys 


Pour over lumps of 
SEVEN KINDS 


HARTFORD NEW 





G. F. HEUBLEIN @ BRO. 





August 14, 


Blindness CURED 
The Oneal Dissolvent Method 
velous cures he has effected by 

Suite 157 52 Dearbora St.. Chicago. 


Not only cures cataracts, scums, 
‘3 
§ wa 
its use without the knife. 


1902 











granulated lids and all other 
causes of blindness, but it 
strengthens and invigorates the 
eye. It has never caused an in- 
jury and Dr. Oren Oneal, its dis- 
coverer, has become famous 
through the thousands of mar- 

Mrs. S.C. Willard, Libertyville, Il.: “I was 
cured of cataracts,20 years’ standing.” Write her. 

CROSS-EYES STRAIGHTENED; no knife or 
pain; anew method, successful in over 5,000cases. 

Illustrated book, many testimonials and Dr, 
Oneals advice, Free. 
OREN ONEAL, M. D., 


THE MOST 
FASHIONABLE PERFUME 


ASK barat i! EAU DE COLOGNE 


ria Farina 


in Koln 


VERY = t | INVIGORATING 
vs? ROYAL FAMILIES «i 


BY ALL 


FOR SALE BY FIRST CLASS DEALERS ONLY 
IMPORT OFFICE. I-3 ANN ST. NEW YORK 





,, 





Ste char 2 























YOU 


ice, strain and serve 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


just as well 


LONDON 


YORK 











The 
| Stanlaws 
| 1900 


Collection 














consists of eight of Stanlaws’ pictures, printed 
in colors. The size of each picture is 11 x 14 
inches. 


For Decorative Purposes 
they Cannot be Surpassed 


Nothing will more effectually lend to a room 
an air of good-breeding and cultivated taste. 
In selecting the pictures the aim has been to 
most fully meet the varied decorative require- 
ments of an artistically furnished American 
home. 


Price, $2.00 Per Set, 8 Pictures 


original 
plate paper. The 


beautiful pictures 
purposes. 





Size, 1054 in. x 2544 in. 


7? 


Beautiful Poster 
Pictures By stantaws 


EPRODUCED in colors from the 
water-color drawings 
and printed upon high-grade 


three pictures—two of the subjects in 
panel form are shown herein. 
new Stanlaws poster effects make most 


They are sold at 


50 Cents Each 


or the complete set of three will be for- 
warded, charges prepaid, for 


-- $1. 





series is made up of 
These 


for home decorative 


25.. 





Size, 10% in, x 22 in. 


Copyrighted, 1901, by Judge Company 


New York 





au | 














August 14, 1902 





Tough Work 


To the combatants in Field 
or Water Sports comes com- 
plete exhaustion. Even crowds 
who look on are wearied. 











Hunter 
Baltimore Rye 


from its purity, 
quality will 


maturity, and 
satisfy all needs. 


Sold at all first-class cafés and by jobbers 


WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 

















Represents the highest quality that it is 
ssible to maintain, Do not confound 


t with other dry wines. It stands alone. 
No foreign make is its superior. Taste 
delightful. Bouquet exquisite. Try it, 
you will be pleased. 


a 














An automobile has been to Leesburg and 
there was no end of curiosity to know 
something of the “ critter.’”’ Remus took a 
spin around town and pronounced it de- 
lightful, but said it looked a little funny 
without a mule. 


DO YOUR FEET SWEAT ? {have 2, remedy. thax 
lisagreeable odor and cure sweaty feet. Write tor par 
ticulars. Dr. Hom kr, 134 Grand Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


$5 to $12 Weekly for Copying Letters for us in your 


wn home. Outfit and particulars free. 
Ac idress Lapigs’ HomE MAGAZINE, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Biliousness 


“IT have used your valuable CASCA- 
RETS and find th em perfect. Couldn't do 
without them. I have used them forsome time 
forindigestion and biliousness and am now com 
pletely cured. Recommend them, to every one 
Once tried, you will never be without them in 
the family.” Epw. A. MARX, Albany, N. Y. 












CANDY 
CATHARTIC 


Pleasant, 
Good, Never Sicken, Weaken, or Gripe, 10c, 25c, 0c. 


«. CURE CONSTIPATION. ... 


Sterling Remedy Company, Chicago, Montreal, New York, 321 


Palatable, Potent, Taste Good. Do 





Sold and 


Soar iced by all aus 
gists to 


CURE Tobacco Habit. 


H0-T0- BA 





LESLIE'S 


WEEKLY 


A Dramatic Star in Vaudeville 





























MISS VALERIE BERGERE AT KEITHS. 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 
|? IS an evidence of the uncertainty of 

life that 435 policy-holders in one of 
the greatest of our life 
panies died within a year 
their policies, and their heirs 
nearly a million dollars in 
comparatively 
turned in. Eighty-five of this number 
died within three after the 
of their policies, and sixteen within thirty 
days. This is one of the most striking il- 
lustrations of the vicissitudes of fate that 
have called to my How 
many of the families of who died 
would have been left without support but 
for their insurance policies. 


insurance 
after 


com- 


were 
cash for the 
nominal first premiums 


months issue 


been attention 


those 


In this stren- 
no man who thinks of his family 
and who has not made abundant provision 
for them should be without life insurance, 
and every man who thinks of himseif and 
who has not made provision for his future 
can, and should do so, by having an en- 
dowment insurance, payable in ten, fifteen, 
twenty, or more years. An endowment 
policy for a thousand dollars, which was 
carried in one of our great companies for 
thirty-seven years, was recently paid to 
the policy-holder, according to stipulation, 
when he reached the age of sixty. He 
had paid an annual premium of $23 on 
this policy, and its total cost was there- 
fore $851. The company turned over to 
him almost exactly twice this amount, or 
$1,611.29. Thus he received all his pre- 
miums, with 34 per cent. compound in- 
terest, and meanwhile had life 
for $1,000. This is a game in which it is 
not necessary to die to win. 

“-@ 6° Lynn, Mass If you are insurable 
elsewhere I would ‘advise you to take a policy in 
the strongest and best company you can find. 
The record of the company you mention is not al- 
together favorable ; 

“T. H. D.,” Detroit If you are able to afford 
it, an endowment, say, for twenty years, would 
| be most profitable and satisfactory It wouid 
be well to secure the estimates of the leading com- 
| panies and make your own choice 

‘D.,” Wiscoy, N There can be no doubt 


about the high standing and security of the Pru- 
dential. It has been managed with great care and 


uous age 


| enterprise, and if its business continues to grow at 











DON'T COOK. 
1. Pour the dry flakes from the pack- 
age into a colander. 
2. Put a liberal amount of salt into a 
little boiling water. 
3. Pour the boiling salted water on the 


the present rapid rate it will soon outstrip many 
great or pa 

H. Pittsburg: (1) In the end I think 
it will @ ‘I do not believe the company is as 
strong as some of the larger ones. Any ent 
will give you the figures you ask. (3) A good in- 
surance publication is the Insurance Press, of New 
York. (4) I like the accident policy of the Trav- 
elers very well. The simpler, the berter 5 


; The Jame. 


Use BROWN’S C pap hasene’ Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE tor the TEETH. 25 cents a jar. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow’s Sootn- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 


Tue Sohmer Piano is the prime favorite for artists for 
both concert and private use. 


receiving 
paid | 


insurance | 


ALERIE BERGERE, who is best known 

to the theatrical public in connection 
with the réle of ‘‘ Madam Butterfly,” 
act tragedy presented by her 
vaudeville stage, 
ville tour 


a one- 
upon the 
has essayed another vaude- 
and is at Keith’s this week with 
silly’s First Love.” This 
is from the pen of Miss Grace Griswold, an 


a play called 
actress of some note, and is said to com- 


bine comedy with the element of tragedy 
which gave Miss Bergere such an opportunity 
in “ Madam Butterflv.” 

Miss Bergere, French by birth, made her 
first appearance upon the stage when still 
a child, playing in German at the old 
Thalia Theatre. She afterward did news- 
paper work in San Francisco, and drifting 
leading woman 
companies, and was 
starred upon the road, scoring successes as 


back to stage life became 


for various stock 


Carmen and as Madame Sans-Gene. Her 
great opportunity came with ‘“ Madam 
Butterfly,” which was adapted from the 


original play of that name, in which Blanche 
Bates starred. No one Miss 
Bergere as the broken-hearted little Japa- 
nese girl has ever had any doubt of her 
ability as an inte epee ter of tr: agie F roles. 


who saw 


167 


c= perfume so closely resem- 
bles the fragrance of the liv- 
ine violet that it is impossible to 
them apart. 
Sma!ice' size original bot 
tle containing two ounces $4 each 
Sold at first-class establishments 
Write for trce sample to 
Ed. Pinaud’s Importaticn 
46 E, 14th St., New York 





Patience—“ He 
mouth.” 
Patrice 


says he feels down in the 


‘Tell him to cease chewing his 


| apology for a mustache, then.” 











eee Gta 
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Latest 
Big 
Success 


A New Humorous 
Magazine from 
the ‘‘ Judge ’”’ 
presses. 

One Hundred and 
Twenty-eight 
Pages of fun— 
pictorial and 
otherwise. 


se 


cally: ‘prepared: ‘Kee, 
- irons ‘clean and: et ae 
tae a beautiful: 
r: fmish to fabrics." 


wax 


OR Sale on all 
trains 
and at all live 
news stores. 


Price, 25° 


~ 


You cannot afford 
to miss it. 

It’s an out-and- 
out mirth pro- 
voker. 

Your newsdealer 
sells it; 

or send 25 cents 
in coin or stamps. 


=~ 


JUDGE COMPANY, 110 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


IEAT COOK’S FLAKED RICE 





Cook's 


water, 


FOR BABY TOO. 
NEW BORN INFANTS 
Flaked 
boil ten 
pint of milk, pinch of salt, and a 








One cup ot 
Rice, 


minutes, 


one quart 


add a 





rice, through the colander. very little sugar, and strain. » 
4. Drain, shake slightly, and turn out THREE MONTHS OLD CHILD— “Se 
on a hot dish ; serve with sugar Use double the quantity of Empty into 


and milk. That is all— 

















Put in colander 























Cook’s Flaked Ric ’ 
SEND ONE COUPON AND 10 CTS, and the ‘rice is perfectly ‘two cups) ana do not COOK'S FLAKED RICE CO., 
prepared in less than a : 
kK FOR OUR DOLL. minute. strain. | Union Square, New York, 
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OUESTIONABLE ECONOM\ 
UNCLE SILAs—‘** Elol’ « Charli I’m goin’ ter git shaved.’ 
NEPHEW ‘* But you were just shaved this morning, Uncle Sila 


ow thet ; but it "ud be downright wasteful ter miss er bar- 





Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 


THE WILSON DISTILLING CO 


Baltimore, Md. 





THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS 


SOHMER 
PIANOS 


salesr< 
Sohmer Building, Only salesroom 
5th Ave., cor 22d St. York. 



















And Return 


$25 


First-class Round-Trip Tickets 
Chicago to Denver, Colorado 
Springs and Pueblo on sale 
August 1 to 14, August 23 and 24 
and August 30 to September 10; 
$31.50 on other dates; good for 
return until October 31: corre- 
spondingly low rates from other 
points; favorable stop-over 
arrangements. Only two nights 
en route New York to Denver, 
one night from Chicago by the 


“COLORADO SPECIAL." 
The best of everything. 











2 LINToLtAR gS Eg 
ARE THE BEST 
BUY THEM. 








llinois Central R.R. 


EFFICIENTLY 

SERVES | 
A VAST 

TERRITORY | 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS VIA 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
AND UNION PACIFIC RAILWAYS. 










COLORAD) « 


WEEKLY 


“HMaltaDita: care 


iwaln and Muscle 





Leo... 
| Naxsil me MALTA-VITA 
(hea Malta! it 
ry : contains more nutrition, 
Ny», CONCENTRATED ' eT 
ope more tissue - building 
qualities, more nerve 
stimulant than any 
other food. 


MALTA-VITA 


“The Perfect Food,” 
is the vital, the life- 
giving food, the invig- 

m orator of brain and 
body,— THE WORLD'S 
DYSPEPSIA DE. 
STROYER. 


as MALTA-VITA 


ba m1 Mata eaten for breakfast and 
supper insures perfect 
@ digestion and removes 
all cause of insomnia 
yy and dyspepsia. 90% 
am of the ills of life are due 
to poor digestion. 


MALTASVITA requires no cook- 
ing,— is always ready to eat and is relished 
by old and young, sick or well. 


MALTA-VITA PURE FOOD CO. 


Battle Creek, Mich. Toronto, Canada 


@e@iifliceauic ) 


1S A CONCENTRATED 
MALTED FOOD 
PALATABLE, NUTRITIOUS 
PERFECTLY COOKED 
PREDIGESTED 


AND ALWAYS 


READY TO EAT 





All kinds kept in stock 

BLANK ANK BOOKS : and made to order by 
FINDLER & WIBEL, 

121 Nassau Street, New York. 





‘OVERWORKED MEN 


DELICATE WOMEN 


TAKE 





(MARIANI WINE 





No other preparation has ever received so many vol 
untary testimonials trom eminent people as the world 
| famous Mariani Wine. 


Mariani Wine 


WORKS WONDERS 




























SICKLY CHILDREN 


by through service to and 





from the following cities: | piamonD AND OPAL RING, $10.00 0 CEST. Ruts Scustirures 
CHICAGO, ILL. —_| CINCINNATI, OHIO. ADIAMOND STICK PIN,” BEOSOO sans & Con 52 W. tsth St, New York, publish 
OMAHA, NEB. NEW ORLEANS, LA. | [MDA ispretc peed bye Catalog rca” "MM | handsome book of endorsements of Emper = 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. MEMPHIS, TENN. THE CUNNINGHAM CO. (Not Inc | personages. It is sent gratis and postpaid to all who 
ST. PAUL, MINN. | HOTSPRINGS,ARK, | 19 Ln Salle Street, Chicago. | "He for 
KANSAS CITY, MO, | LOUISVILLE, KY. as 
PEORIA, ILL. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
EVANSVILLE, IND. | ATLANTA, GA, 
ST.LOUIS, MO, | JACKSONVILLE, FLA Es Om ae E Ss E A TRIPS 





Through excursion sleeping-car service between 
Chicago and between Cincinnatl 


AND THE PACIFIC COAST. 


EAST, SOUTH, WEST, NORTH 


Fast and Handsomely Equipped Steam-Heated 
Trains—Dining Cars— Buffet-Library Cars— 
Sleeping Cars—Free Reclining Chair Cars. 


Particulars of agents of the Illinois Central and 


connecting lines. 


A. H. ARON, 6 Gen’! Pass’ rT Agnnt, CHICAGO. 


ATTENTION! 













NEW ENGLAND 


Belt Watches 


Ca One of 
the styles 













we ma k + 
for 

Ladies’ 
O Chatelaines 


Sterling silver 

throughout and 

every detail perfect 
( Fin 


Send for our 
BELT BOOKLET 


We show NINE styles 
ot these watches 


New 


NEW YORK CITY 
37-39 Maiden Lane 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
131 Wabash Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Spreckels Building 


ACTUAL SIZE 





A ROSEPLVE, GUARANTEED 
CUR FOR CATARRH, LA 
GRIPPE, BRONCHITIS, ASTH. 
MA, HAY FEVER, Sore Throat, 
Loas of Voice, and diseases of the air 
ere sin HEAD, THROAT, and 

Gs 


Kopn'S Potent Vaporizer 


With it you breathe in the atoms of 
medicine like air, thus reaching and 
euring all the diseased parts. VE 
REFUND YOUR MONEY if you are not satistied after 
using it for ten days. Costs $2.00. Lasts a lifetime. Write 
for a free 36-page book that tells of its wonderful work, to 

CHICAGO VAPORIZER CO., Dept. AS, 


88 Chicago Ave., Chicago, UL 
BOR ATED 


MENNEN’S fic 
TOILET 
POWDER 


for After Shaving. 


A positive relief for Prickly Heat, 

. : Chafing and Sunburn, an: a)/ afflic- 
tions of theskin. Removes all odor of perspiration. Get 
Mennen’s—the original. Sold everywhere, or mailed for 
| 25cts. Avoid harmful imitations. Sample Free. 























‘GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N.J. 


| 

MORPHINE, 
Opium, Laudanum and kindred habits cured at home by 
@ treatment wholly new in method, action and results. 
No pam, suffermg or prostration. You continue your 
regular work every day. No dreadtul last stage, or 
substitution, but a thorough lasting cure. Free trial 
treatment and sealed booklet sent on request. Write 
to-day to 


DR. K. F. PURDY, Room 65, Binz Bidg., Houston, Texas. 














| LONDON (‘ENGLAND). 
THE LANGHAM Portland Place. Unrival- 


ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern Saprnrennm. 


YSELF CURE 


I will gladly Satom 
anyone addicted to 





QSAINE: BANUM, 2 nove PIUM 
1 of a never-failing 
arat aie Cure. ddress 


| MRS. MARY Ss. BALDWIN, | P. 0. Box 1212, Chicago, tll. 








SAIL 





NG EVERY WEEK-DAY A 


R 





oF Ea» DOMINION ~~ | 


NEW YORK AND OLD POINT COMFORT, VIRGINIA BEACH 
NORFOLK, RICHMOND, VA:, 


SEND STAMP FOR 
OLD DOMINION STEAMSHIP CO 
Lal B. WaALnKeE 


AND WASHINGTON, D.C 
LLUSTRATED 


BE EE 











IF IN HASTE TAKE THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 

















